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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 
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Transcendant,”” 15— Atlas Wanted —B. Haydon 
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Kipling’s ‘ City of Dreadful Night,’ 16—‘* Lupo-mannaro” | . 
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—Pendugum : Carlyng, 17—Cadaver—Castle Carewe, 18. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—New Volumes of ‘The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ‘—Hassall’s Stubbs's Historical Intro- 
ductions to the Rolls Series’ — Burke's ‘Peerage and 
Baronetage ’ — ‘ Englishwoman's Year-Book ’—‘ American 
Library Journal.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


SCOTCH WORDS AND ENGLISH 
COMMENTATORS. 

In 1887 the late Prof. Henry Morley 
added M. G. Lewis’s ‘Tales of Terror 
and Wonder’ to the useful series which he 
yublished under the title of the “ Universal 
fibrary.” He seems to have restricted his 
editorial duties to the writing of a concise 
and helpful introduction and, perhaps, the 
superintendence of the text. Lewis's notes 
he has left to themselves : he has not supple- 
mented them where additions were wanted, 
and he has not corrected mistakes. There 
is need, for instance, to qualify Lewis's ex- 
planation of ‘‘ wraiths” as ‘* water-spirits,” 
given as a note on a line in ‘ Bothwell’s 
Bonny Jane’; and what is said of St. Bothan, 
Hallowe'en, and the Brownie at further stages 
of the same ballad could be materially im- 
proved by expert comment. “ Bellane- 
tree” and “bathy” in the notes to Scott’s 
‘Glenfinlas’ are misprints for /e/tane-tree 
and bothy; and the definition of “ windle- 
strae,” which occurs in Leyden’s ‘ Elfin-King,’ 
is not sufticiently exhaustive, even if it does 
happen to have been the explanation given 
by Leyden himself. These, however, are 


Latin | 


comparatively small matters, which may 
safely be left to the judicious reader. 

When we come to the ballad ‘Clerk 
Colvin’ we find a different state of things. 
The opening stanza of this narrative states 
that the “girdle round the middle jimp” of 
Colvin’s lady cost her lord no less a sum than 
crowns fifteen. To this Lewis or his repre- 
sentative appends the startling note, “Jimps, 
stays”! This deliverance may have been 
due not so much to hopeless ignorance as 
misguided ingenuity, for the annotator may 
have been thinking of another ballad, where 
a lady exclaims :— 

And wha will lace my middle jimp 
Wi’ a lang linen band? 

The natural inference of a mere man from 

such an appeal would be that what needed 

lacing was a portion of wearing apparel, and 

not an epithet indicative of exquisite grace. 

It is probably similar lyrical bewilderment 
es Colvin exclaim, 

“Ohan ! and alas!” in the text, and explains 

“row,” meaning wrap or roll, as rap, which 

is surely too deliberate for a typical error. 

Towards the end of the ballad the Clerk is 

credibly informed that things with him “ will 

ever be wae,” and the annotator carefully 

glosses this as “ be painful,” thereby showing 

commendable courage and some promise of 

improvement. But immediately afterwards 

he lapses wofully. Clerk Colvin, conscious 

after what has befallen him that he must 

now dree his weird, rides crestfallen to get 

final solace from his mother :— 

He has mounted on his berry-brown steed, 
And dowie, dowie on he rides, 
Till he has reached Dunallan’s towers, 

And there his mother dear resides. 
**Dowie” is the word here that naturally 
proves the mettle of the glossarist, and it is 
appalling to find him, with all the English 
language to draw upon, deliberately choosing 
swiftly as an appropriate equivalent ! Surely 
Monk Lewis, if idea’ he were his own ex- 
ponent, must have known the verb “dow,” 
signifying to fade or wither, and common 
in Scottish poetry from the ‘Book of the 
Houlate’ onwards. Then ‘The Dowie Dens 
o Yarrow’ had worn the grave and sweet 
dignity of old romance for generations 
before the compilation of ‘Tales of Terror 
and Wonder. The modern reader who 
wishes to see “dowie” properly applied may 
be referred to the works of Hew Ainslie, a 
poet who has written genuine Scottish verse 
in these latter days, when the higher criticism 
has said that such verse is impossible. Ainslie 
thus opens a touching elegiac poem :— 
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It 's dowie i’ the hin’ o’ hairst, 
At the wa’gang o’ the swallow, 
When the a grow cauld, when the burns grow 
uld, 
An’ the wuds are hingin’ yellow. 


This enshrines the mood represented by the 
equestrian pace of Clerk Colvin. 
THomas Bayne. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 
(Continued from 9 S. x. 245.) 

1790. The Wags; or, The Camp of Pleasure, a 
Table Entertainment written & composed by 
Charles Dibdin, first performed 18th October, 1790. 

The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
signed by Dibdin, on a sheet of 4 pp. Usually 
the music and first stanza of the songs are 
on pp. 2 and 3, the front being blank, and 
p. 4 occupied by the rest of the words and 
arrangements for flute and (or) guitar. Ex- 
ceptions are noted. The headings of the 
songs, unless mentioned as otherwise, are 
similar to that on No. 1. 


1. The Watery Grave. Written and composed 
by Mr. Dibdin, for his entertainment called The 
Wags, or The Camp of Pleasure. London: Printed 
and Sold by the Author, at his Music Warehouse, 
No. 411 Strand, opposite the Adelphi. Title on 
front page. 

2. A Drop of the Creature. 

3. Sound Argument. 

4. Patrick O'Row. (Price marked with a pen.) 

5. The Soldier's Adieu. 
6. Nautical Philosophy. (No price marked.) 
7. Indian Death Song. 

8. Happy Jerry. 

9. Jack in his Element. Title on front page. 

10. The Joys of the Country. 

- Death or Victory. Title on front page. 
12. The Virtue of Drunkenness. 
13. Buxom Nan. 

14. Family Likeness. 

15. Morality in the Foretop. 

16. The Dustman. 

17. Swizzy. 

18. Soldier Dick. 

19. The Shipwreck. 

20. The Negro and his Banjer. 

21. Olympian Hunt. 

22. The Camp of Pleasure. 4 pp. 
23. Death Alive. 

24. Irish (Mock?) Italian Song. 
back blank. Price 2s. 6d. 

25. Shenkin and Winny. 

26. Celia. 

27. The Woodman. 

28. The True English Sailor. 

29. True Friendship. 

30. The Wily Fox. 

31. A Savage Love Song. 

32. Bonny Kate. 

33. Little Ben. 

34. The Constant Sailor. 

35. The Pleasures of the Chase. 
36. Love’s Concerto. (This was apparently in ‘ The 
Oddities’ as ‘The Musician's Love Song.’) 


12 pp. Front and 


87. Wigs; or, The Inundation. Sung also in ‘The 
Oddities’ (revived). 

On Nos. 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 34, and 36 appears a note adver- 
tising the harpsichord lessons (see below). Of 
several songs 1 have later impressions from 
the plates, which bear also Dibdin’s Leicester 
Place address. I heve seen still later issues 
—in most cases .vom Dibdin’s plates—of 
Nos. 5, 9, 18, 27, and 32 by G. Walker, No. 13 
by J. Diether, No. 16 by J. Lawson, also a 
yirated single sheet of No. 33 by Hime of 
Dublin. Hogarth includes the following 
songs in his collection as in ‘The Wags’ :— 

*38. Neighbours Fare. 

*39. Peace and War. 

*40. The Difficult Task. 

*41. Crotchets and Quavers. 

Early advertisements of ‘The Wags’ men- 
tion No. 39, also a song :— 

42. Hey Fellow Well Met (of which I find no 


other trace), also ‘ The Finale. 


1790. (Museum date, doubtful.) *Ode in honour of 
His Majesty’s birthday, written and composed by 
C. Dibdin. London, folio. 

1790. *Book of the songs in A Divertisement [sic], 
with Dialogue intended only to introduce the 
following favourite songs, selected, written and 
composed (with new Accompanyments) by Mr. 
Dibdin. In two parts; 13 songs and an overture. 
The first performance, at Covent Garden Theatre, 
was on 23rd November, 1790. 

1791. A Sonata, adapted for the Harpsichord or 
Piano-Forte, with an accompaniment for the violin 
or flute; from the subjects of Bachelor’s Hall, 
Poor Tom, & the Camp of Pleasure ; being No. l ofa 
collection to be publish’d monthly by Mr. Dibdin 
from the favorite Songs in his Wags and Oddities. 
Printed and sold by the Author at his Music ware- 
house 411 Strand. Oblong folio, 8 pp., front and 
back blank. Signed at foot of first engraved page. 
Nos. 2 and 3 are similar. The subjects in 
No. 2 are ‘Happy Jerry,’ ‘The Virtue of 
Drunkenness, and the ‘Greenwich Pensioner.’ 
Those in No. 3 are the ‘ Mock Italian Song,’ 
‘Ben Backstay,’ and ‘ Peggy Perkins.’ Price 
ls. 6¢. A fourth number was advertised as 
in preparation in an advertisement of Dib- 
din’s Entertainment, but I doubt if it 
appeared. 

1791. Private Theatricals ; or, Nature in Nubibus, 
a Table Entertainment by Charles Dibdin, first 
performed 3lst October, 1791. 

The songs were published in folio, price Is., 
signed by Dibdin, on a sheet of 4 pp. Usually 
the music of the song is on pp. 2 and 3, the 
front being blank, and p. 4 occupied by 
the rest of the words and arrangements for 
flute and (or) guitar. Exceptions are noted. 
Headings of songs are similar to No. 1, or 
mentioned as otherwise. 

1. Bill Bobstay written and composed by Mr. 
Dibdin, for his entertainment called Private Thea- 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 3 


tricals or Naturein Nubibus. London. Printed & 
Sold by the Author, at his Music Warehouse 411 
Strand opposite the Adelphi. 


On this song only there is the note “A 
Lesson, for the Harpsichord adapted by Mr. 
Dibdin from the subjects of his different 
songs, will be publish’d on the 15 day of every 
Month.” I have found no evidence that more 
than the three already recorded were pub- 
lished. 


2. Roses and Lilies. Title on front. 
3. The Royal Nuptials. 

. The Lucky Escape. 

. Virtue. 

The Beggar. Title on front. 

The Rara Avis. 

. Conjugal Comfort. 

Leap Year. 

Tantivy. 

Poor Peg. 

Nothing but Drunk. 

Jack's Gratitude. Title on front. 
. The Drummer. 

15. The Soldier’s Last Retreat. 

16. Tack and Tack. 

17. The Reward of Fidelity. Title on front. 
18. The Sailor’s Consolation. 

19. Meum and Tuum. 

20. The Sailor’s Return. 

21. Life’s a Pun. 


22. The Waggoner. 
In several cases I have later issues bearing 


the Leicester Place address ; also still later | 


issues of 19 and 20 by G. Walker, and pirated 
editions of 4 and 20 by Hime of Dublin ; of 
4 by L. Ding of Edinburgh. Nos. 3, 9, and 
17 are not mentioned in the advertisements 
of 1791-2; —_ may have been added later. 


No. 3 apparec y relates to an event in 1794. | 


Hogarth also includes in ‘ Private Theatricals’ 
the following :— 

*23. The Beau. 

“24. True Wisdom. 

*25. The Application. 

*26. All the Birds of the Air. 

*27. Tight Lads of the Ocean. 

*28. Honesty in Tatters. 
Probably an error ; see No. 14, ‘The Quizes’ 
(1792). 

*29. General Frog and General Mouse. 
Dibdin’s advertisements mention, but I have 
not been able to trace, 

*30. The Sultan and the Wag. 


1792. The Coalition, a Table Entertainment, com- 
posed of materials from ‘The Wags’ and ‘The 
Oddities, performed by Dibdin as an alternative 
entertainment during the run of ‘ Private Thea- 
—s first performed Saturday 8th February 
It probably contained no new songs. Hogarth 
assigned five to this entertainment and 
‘Nature in Nubibus’ (1794). Particulars of 
these will be given under the latter title. 


1792. A Collection of Songs. Second volume pub- 
lished, also third edition of vol. i. See 1790 ante. 

1792. The Quizes ; or, A Trip to Elysium, a Table 
Entertainment written & composed by Charles 
Dibdin, first performed 13 October 1792. 


The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
signed by Dibdin, on a sheet of four pages, 
the front being blank, except where noted. 
In some cases there are arrangements on p. 4 
for the flute or two flutes, but the first stanza 
is oftener continued on p. 4 than in previous 
entertainments. Headings of songs are 
similar to No. 1, or noted as otherwise. 


1. The Etymology of Quiz, written and compeget 
by Mr. Dibdin, for his Entertainment called The 
Quizes, or A Trip to Elysium. London. Printed & 
sold by the Author, at his Music Warehouse N° 411, 
Strand, opposite the Adelphi. 

2. A Hint to the Ladies. 

3. Humanity’s Cot. 

*4. The Pleasures of the Camp, a parody. See 
under same title in ‘ Castles in the Air’ (1793). 

5. A Welch Love Song. Title on front page. ° 

6. The Blind Sailor. 

7. The Fair. Title on front page. 

8. The Bowmen of Kent. 

9. The Miseries of War. 

10. The Grecian History. 

11. None so Pretty. 

12. The Ressmpense of Constancy 

13. Neighbour Sly. 

14. Honesty in Tatters. (See No, 28, ‘ Private 
Theatricals,’ 1791.) 

*15. The Camp. 
*16. The Harmony of Nature. 

17. The Quietus. 

18. The Savoyard. 

19. Wit and 

20. Jack at the Windlass. 

*21. Elysium. 
22. Moggy. 

23. Ninety-three, or a new God Save the King. 

24. The Compact of Freedom, with chorus in two 
parts. Arrangement on p. 4 for a military band. 

Nos. 1 to 21 formed the original programme 
of songs in the order as advertised ; Nos. 22 
to 24 were added afterwards. I have seen 
copies of several songs bearing Dibdin’s 
Leicester Place address ; also of Nos. 6 and 
20 published by G. Walker, 106, Great 
Portland Street, from Dibdin’s plates. 

1793. The Younger Brother: a novel, in three 
volumes, written by Mr. Dibdin. Thus runs the 
world away. Shakespear. Vol. 1(2o0r3) London: 
Printed for the Author, and sold at his Warehouse, 
No. 411, Strand, opposite the Adelphi. 8vo, 3 vols. 
Vol. 1, pp. iv (unnumbered), iv, xxviii, 250. Vols. 2 
and 3, 312 pp. and 336 pp. ; both paged continuously 
from half-title. 

No date on title ; dedication to the most 
noble the Marquis of Salisbury, dated 8 Jan., 
1793. Advertisements of 1794 and 1795 men- 
tion “a new edition,” which I have not seen. 

1793. Castles in the Air ; a Table Entertainment, 
written and composed by Charles Dibdin, first per- 


formed 12 October 1793. 
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The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
signed by Dibdin (and in one or two cases 
“©. A. D.” is stamped on p. 4), on a sheet of 
four pages, the front being blank, except 
where noted. In the majority of cases there 
are arrangements for two flutes on p. 4. 
Headings of songs are similar to No. 2, un- 
less otherwise indicated. 

*1. Castles in the Air. 

2. Nappy, written and composed by Mr. Dibdin, 
and sung by him in his new Entertainment called 
Castles in the Air. London. Printed and Sold by 
the Author, at his Music Warehouse, No. 411 
Strand, opposite the Adelphi. 

3. The Tear of Sensibility. 

No Good without an Exception. 

Tack and Half Tack. 

. Taffy and the Birds. Title on front page. 

. The Village Wedding. Title on front page. 

. The Token. 

Of this still popular song there are many 
arrangements, of which the best is that made 
for Mr. Santley by Dr. E. F. Rimbault 
(Chappell). 

9. The Soldier's Funeral. (Afterwards in ‘The 
Melange.’) 

10. The Whistling Ploughman. 

ll. The Merry Archers. 

12. Tom Tackle. Title on front page. 

13. The Watchman. 

14. The Power of Music. 10 pages, front and back 
blank, price 2s. 6d. 

15. Jack's Fidelity. 

16. The Hare Hunt. Title on front page. 

17. Father and Mother and Suke. 

18. The Jolly Ringers. 

19. The Auctioneer. (Afterwards in ‘ Mexcenas 
the Second.’) 

The only copy I have seen was published at 
Leicester Place. 

*20. Finale: The Trial. 

These formed the original programme of 
songs, in the order, as advertised. The fol- 
lowing also appear to have been used :— 
ver The Pleasures of the Camp. See ‘ The Quizes,’ 


Hogarth assigns the song to this entertain- 
ment. I have not traced the music. 

22. British Bounty or Beauty’s Donation. 

I have seen Leicester Place issues of 12, 17, 
and 19, and of 8, 11, and 15 by G. Walker. 
from original plates. 7 

1793-4. A Co ion of S 3 i y 

E. Drepry. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 

(To be continued.) 


TENNYSON’S ‘LORD OF BURLEIGH”’ 

On 3 October, 1902, the following appeared 
in the Yorkshire Telegraph and 
evidently been taken from some other paper: 


“The romantic marriage of the Lord of Burleigh 
and the village maiden, immortalized by Tennyson, 
took place on this day in 1791. The lady, Miss 
Hoggins, was doubtless a Shropshire farmer’s 
daughter; but the bridegroom was no painter, and 
not yet Lord of Burleigh. He was a Mr. Cecil, 
nephew and heir-presumptive of the Earl of Exeter. 
He was then aged 37, and had just divorced his 
wife. The wedding was celebrated before no vil- 
lage altar, but in the church of St. Mildred, in Bread 
Street, EC. The husband succeeded to the earldom 
and estates two yearsafterwards. The poet is more 
accurate in his later details; for the Countess did 
bear her husband three children, and died five years 
after her marriage. Three years later the Earl was 
made a marquis, and married a divorced Duchess 
of Hamilton; and he died in 1804.” 


Now Miss Meteyard, who was a doctor's 
daughter living in Shrewsbury, has recorded 
many incidents of her early life in her story 
‘The Doctor's Little Daughter,’ and on p. 413 
of that book relates how she and her father 


one day 

“set off for the distant parish church, some long 
while before the time for service, and opening a 
little side door in the narrow humble edifice, with 
a key he had brought......[he] entered with reverence. 
Bidding Alice stand by the mouldering rails of the 
altar, he went into a sort of little crypt or vestry, 
and, bringing out from thence asmall square cushion 
covered with a faded green baize, laid it down upon 
the old worn altar-stone. The rich rays of the glad 
warm sun, slanting through the old oriel far above, 
threw on this mouldering cushion’s faded green- 
ness new greenness from the palms borne in the 
hands, a strip of purple from the robes, a breadth 
of scarlet from the hanging scarfs, of various 
saints and angels painted there, who, kneeling, 
seemed to say good prayers to heaven. The father 
took the child’s small hand, and thus they stood 
together, in a ray of golden light, which slanted 
downward from the great saint’s halo. ‘Though all 
so faded and so worn, so dusty, Alice,’ spoke the 
father, gently, ‘on this knelt many years ago, perhaps 
nigh fifty now, a yeoman’s daughter of the village 
here ; and by her knelt a middle-aged and plain- 
dressed man, who, though of courtly manners, was 
not known for other than a wandering artist by the 
yeoman’s daughter, who, - here upon this 
very cushion, became his wife. e had first seen 
her at her spinning-wheel, beside her father’s rustic 
farmhouse door, and, admiring her looks of good- 
ness and beauty and modesty, courted her from 
that same day, and, with her parents’ full consent, 
here married her, she in all love and trust taking 
him for what he seemed, a plain and humble gentle- 
man. Some few days after being married here, 
they travelled together across England, as she 
thought, to his humble home in Lincolnshire. But 
one evening, after several days’ journey, the old 
post-chaise which bore them passed through mag- 
nificent park gates, up the noble avenue of the 
park itself, till, stopping and alighting before a 
noble portico lined with liveried servants, she, all 
wondering and trembling, was led by this poor 
painter through the gorgeous hall, rich in heraldry 
and sweeping banners, and the rarest sculpture of 
immortal Greece, till, in a room still more mag- 
nificent, he clasped her to his heart, and said, “I 


am the Earl of Burleigh, and you his wife,” and 
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then she swooned away, stricken by terror at her 
own humility of rank and this great fortune. Nor 
did she ever, it is said, recover from the great 
shock received this night; but often thinking of 
her own humility, though she was so much nature’s 
lady as to make a fitting, as she made a loving wife, 
allowed this grief to prey upon her heart, till at 
last she drooped and died. And so this English 
story, my sweet Alice, consecrates this old and 
dusty altar-stone, this mouldering church, this 
faded, humble cushion. For, excepting that of the 
Lady Godiva of Coventry, we have in English story 
none so touching or more sweet.’ And so together, 
with a sort of sweet and solemn silence, they paced 
round the humble aisle in the warm sunbeams 
slanting from above, turned to the marriage service 
in the large old Book of Prayer, trod in the very 
steps of that sweet yeoman’s daughter, went into 
the old vestry, shadowed and made dull by a mass 
of sweeping ivy round the mouldering casement, 
till at last, going out into the churchyard, they sat 


and rested on a rustic grave, till the service hour. 
What wonder, then, that Alice treasures in her | 
heart this sweet and touching story, made fitly 
sweet and touching since that time by a great poet 
in a ballad which will be immortal! 
Weeping, weeping late and early, 
Walking up and pacing down, 
Deeply mourn'd the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh-house by Stamford-town. 
And he came to look upon her, 
And he look’d at her and said, 
* Bring the dress and put it on her, 
That she wore when she was wed.’ 
Then her people, softly treading, 
Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was wed in, 
That her spirit might have rest.” 

These two accounts, being contradictory, 
open up an interesting question. Miss Mete- | 
yard was a most painstaking and careful 
author, and [ do not think she would have | 
related the visit to the little country church | 
if it had not actually taken place. 

If any Shropshire antiquary could kindly 
inform your readers if Miss Meteyard is| 
correct, and give the name of the village, | 
and particulars of the entry in the church | 
register, it would be of great interest, and | 
would corroborate both her story and the | 
poem of the late Lord Tennyson. 

Since I wrote the foregoing, there has | 
appeared in the December number of Cham- 
bers’s Journal an exhaustive account of this 
romance, by Mr. Arthur O. Cooke, entitled 
‘The Trath about the Cottage - Countess,’ 
which confirms my opinion as to the validity 
of the most important item in Miss Mete- 
yard’s story, for, according to Mr. Cooke, the 
marriage took place at Bolas Magna, Shrop- 
shire, on 13 April, 1790, as the church registers 
testify. He, however, strips the romance of 
that which made it “so touching and sweet,” 
for it -- the marriage was an illegal 
one—neither was the bridegroom at the time 
the Lord of Burleigh. As soon as he could 


| aware of her real meaning. 


legally do so, he went through the ceremony 
again, this time at St. Mildred’s Church, 
Bread Street. CHARLES Drury. 


{Long and interesting articles on the marriage 
of the Lord of Burleigh, mainly by Mr. W. O. 
WoopDaLt, will be found at 7S. xii. 221, 281, 309, 
457, 501; StS. i. 387,408. Henry Cecil was married 
at Bolas Magna under the name of John Jones, the 
officiating clergyman being the Rev. Cresswell 
Tayleur, and the witnesses » Pickers and Sarah 
Adams. The bridegroom had, however, at this 
time a wife living, from whom, as she had eloped 
in June, 1789, he was divorced by a private Act of 
Parliament in the session ending 10 June, 1791. On 
3 October, 1791, he again married Sarah Hoggins, 
this time at St. Mildred, Bread Street.] 


“Fortune, [INrortTUNE, Fort-Une.”—In a 
reply of mine (9% S. x. 453) concerning the 
motto ‘‘ Fert,” I mentioned incidentally the 
motto “ Fortune, Infortune, Fort-Une.” Per- 


haps some account of it may be interesting, 


quoted from the ‘Guide-Express de ]’Eglise 
Brou,’ par l’'Abbé H. P., Edition, 
Bourg, 1899. The motto is that of Marguerite 
d’Autriche :— 


* This princess composed this motto or legend, 

rhaps at Point-d’Ain after the death of the Duc 
Philibert, and always afterwards retained it, causing 
it to be written, painted, or sculptured on all her 
deeds and monuments. What is its meaning? Let 
us notice first that, everywhere, at Brou and at 
Malines, it is written in four words, which excludes 
many fanciful interpretations given by divers 
authors, as though Marguerite had meant to say 
by it that her life had been an uninterrupted series 
of good forfunes and misfortunes, or again that 
whether she had good fortune or bad fortune, nothing 
came amiss to her, it was all the same, it was all 
indifferent to her. These explanations and other 
similar ones are unknown to the authors contem- 
porary with Marguerite, who no doubt were well 
Now they all give us 
the sense of this enigma by making the word in- 
fortune the third person indicative of the verb 
infortuner : La fortune infortune (persecutes, makes 
unfortunate) fort une femme. Fortune renders one 
woman very unfortunate. 

“‘Guichenon adopts this version, and says that 
Marguerite composed her motto ‘ to show that she 
had been persecuted by fortune, having 
been repudiated tby Charles VIII. and having lost 
the Prince de Castille and the Due de Savoye, her 
two husbands.’”—Chap. xiv. pp. 83, 84, 85. 

Marguerite d’Autriche, Duchess of Savoy, 
died in 1530. Philibert IT. (le Beau), Duke of 
Savoy, died in 1504. Samuel Guichenon was 
born in 1607 and died in 1664. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Amprose Rookwoop.—In the new edition 
of Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon's ‘ Her Majesty's 
Tower’ (Cassell & Co., 1901), at vol. i. p. 344, 
it is related how the haughty Catesby 
induced the wealthy young Suffolk squire 


Ambrose Rookwood, a great lover and 
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breeder of horses, and a member of an| trifling verbal differences between the version 
ancient Catholic race not much inclined | sent and his recollection. 

to adopt such desperate remedies for his | ~pwas down in Cupid's garden for pleasure I did go, 
wrongs, to join the Gunpowder Plot for the| To see the pretty flowers that in that garden grow; 
removal of James I. When the plotters were | The first it was the Jessamine, the Lily, Pink, and 
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discovered Rookwood was the last to fly. | Rose, : ; 

i They are the fine at garden 
Proud of his great stud, he placed relays of riny So Un finest flowers that in that g 
horses on the road from London to Dun-|... 
church. He commenced his flight at 11 o'clock, I'd not been in Cupid's gar 


and in two hours he rode thirty mi es on a When I see’d two fine young maidens, a-sitting 
single horse, and made the whole distance in Cupid’s bow’r, 4 , 

of eighty-one miles in less than seven hours. | A-pulling of the Jessamine, the Lily, Pink, and 
But his flight was of no avail. He was cap- Rose, ; 

Thev are vers en 
tured, tried, drawn on a hurdle, hung and 
disembowelled in Palace Yard, Westminster. f th to 

In connexion with the execution of Ambrose | I or 7 

Rook wood, may it be recorded in ‘N. & i “Be you engaged to ne'er a young man? Come 
that interesting discoveries have recently | tell to me I prays.” 
been made at the Tower of London of some | “I bean’t engaged to ne'er a man, I yn em 
inscriptions placed on the walls by persons! 1 aims to be a maiden and still the laurel wear. 
confined there in past times? In the work | Says I, “ My stars and garters, why here’s a pretty 
of repairing a defective window-opening in £0, ; 
the St. Martin’s Tower, according to the| Fora ae young, maid as ever was, to serve all 

Daily Telegr ph, a piece of deal framing had Then t’other young maid looked sly at me, and from 
to be removed. Behind this was found the er seat she’s risen, 
name of Ambrose Rookwood. It was finely Says she, ** Let us go our own way, and we'll let 
carved, and the surname was divided “ Rook- she go shis’n.” 
wood,” indicating the nature of its deri- From ‘Songs of Four Nations,’ edited by 
vation. It may be added that in ‘Old and Harold Boulton, music arranged by Arthur 
New London,’ vol. iii. p. 564, there is an Somervell (London, J. B. Cramer & Co., 1893). 
illustration showing very fully indeed how Joun HvuGHEs. 


the conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot were ‘DNR? . 
executed. Henry GERALD Hope. Sir THomas Boptry.—The D.N.B.’ states: 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. ** His first attempt to enter into public life seems 
S l to have been unsuccessfully made in 1584, when 
(See also p. 9.) he was recommended by Sir Francis Cobham for 

election to parliament as member for Hythe.” 

Mr. G. Wilks, in his ‘ Barons of the Cinque 
Ports,’ p. 62, gives a letter in full, dated 
25 October, 1584, from Cobham Hall, signed 
W. Cobham, recommending Thomas Bodyly 
in the following terms :— 

“ Wherein I would wishe that good consideration 
should be had of the man, who shalbe soe elected, 
for the partie whom I am willed to nominate, 
besydes the comendacion which is deliyvred unto 


*‘O_p Enousu Sones anp Dances.’ (See 
9 §. x. 378.)—‘ Cu-bit’s Gardin’ is in ‘The 
Scouring of the White Horse,’ by Thomas 
Hughes. Here is the last verse /iteratim, 
as I have it in one of my MS. books :— 

Zays I, ‘“* My stars and gar-ters ! 

his here’s a pretty go, 


Vor a vine young mayd as never was 
To sar’ all man-kind zo.” 


But the t/other young may-den looked sly at me, 
And vrom her zeat she risn, 
a she, “‘ Let thee and | go our own waay, 
nd we'll let she go shis'n.” 
‘Willow, Willow, Willow,’ is in Percy's 
‘ Reliques,’ book ii. No. 8 (‘Ballads that 
illustrate Shakespeare’), two parts, contain- 
ing in all twenty-three stanzas. J. B. 


In your review of ‘Old English Songs and 
Dances ’ your reviewer quotes from memory 
one stanza of ‘Cupid’s Garden,’ and says he 
does not know where it is to be found. I 
send the four (your reviewer refers to only 
three) stanzas. He will find how very faith- 
ful his memory has been, as there are only | 


me of him, I am persuaded that he is such a one as 
maie and will be readye to pleasure you and your 
towne, and of that credite as may staunde you in 
steade.” 

The election is recorded in the Assembly 
Book of Hythe :— 

** Memorandum—That the first daye of Novem- 
ber, 1584, M* Mayor, the Juratts and Comon’ty 
beinge assembled in the Town Hall there, to choose 
and appointe Burgesses to the Parliament to be 
holden the xxiij™ day of this instant of November 
at Westm’, accordinge to the Sumons in that 
behalfe directed, as also accordinge to the effect 
of a l’re sentt to the sayd Mayor, Juratts, and 
Comons from our Lord Warden in the behalfe of 
one Mt Thomas Bodyly, whoe is ellected to be one 
of the said Burgesses......and for the Election of ye 
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other Burgesse for the sayd towne, the sayd Assembly 
have no’iated, elected and chosen, Christopher 
Honiwood gent., Mayor there, together with the 
sayd M* Bodyly, to be and appeare at Westm® at 
the day above sayd, and the sayd M* Honiwood is 
to be allowed for his fee in this s'vice iiijs. the daye 
duringe the tyme of the said P’liament.” 

The Lord Warden was Sir William Brook, 
Lord Cobham. 

Mr. Wilks states that the member recom- 
mended was afterwards better known as Sir 
Thomas Bodley, the munificent founder of 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. In the suc- 
ceeding Parliament, 1586, the members chosen 
for Hythe were John Smyth, of Western- 
hanger, gent., and William Dalmyngton, 
jurat, so that Sir Thomas Bodley’s connexion 
with Hythe was of brief duration. 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


‘N. & Q.’ AnaGram. (See 9S. x. 185.)— 
Notes and Queries=reasoned inquest. This 
anagram—in the “general sense” of the word 
inquest (‘ N.E.D.,’ s.v. 3+ b and c), “a search 
or investigation in order to find something ; 
«ses research ;......inquiry or investigation 
into something ”—is proposed as even more 
apt, because more comprehensive, than “a 
question-sender.” C. P. Pann. 

Watford. 


Buriat Custom at Arpocu.— Perhaps this 
pagan survival may be interesting :— 

““We are authorized to state that while opening 
a grave in the Ardoch graveyard the other day, the 
gravedigger came upon a decayed coffin in which 
were bones and a pint bottle containing liquid. 
The gravedigger, being a teetotaler, could make 
nothing of it, until a neighbour with more pro- 
nounced olfactory nerves scented the ‘ rale Mackay,’ 
upon which the lad of the pick and shovel offered 
to hand it round. Some years ago a grave was found 
to contain a skeleton and a well- filled tobacco 
youch, so that, it may be presumed, Ardoch in 
ormer days not only ‘ fed ye here,’ but gave ye 
something to ‘carry ye ower the brae.’”—Strathearn 
Herald, 8 Nov., 1902. 


IBAGUE. 


Lopona. — Pope’s myth of the nymph 
Lodona in ‘Windsor Forest’ is widenlie 
founded on that of Syrinx in Ovid's ‘ Meta- 
morphoses ’ (i. 12), the scene of which was the 
river Ladon (a tributary of the Alpheius, now 
called Ruféa), in Arcadia. But it is scarcely 
accurate of the late Dr. Cobham Brewer, in 
his ‘Reader’s Handbook,’ to say “ Lodona 
is an affluent of the Thames”; for some 
would not recognize in the word the river 
Loddon, which flows into the Thames at 
Wargrave, after passing near Binfield, where 
Pope wrote several of his early poems and 
part of ‘ Windsor Forest’ itself. 
W. T. Lynn. 


DaccEerR Monry.— 


** At the Newcastle[-on-Tyne] Assizes this morn- 
ing, the Mayor, addressing Mr. Justice Channell, 
said: I don’t know whether your lordship is aware 
that it is the custom in this city for the Mayor for 
the time being to present to the judgea coin, which 
we call ‘dagger money.’ In dies times, before 
railways and coaches, I assume it was necessary for 
the Mayor of the old town of Newcastle to furnish 
an escort for the judge of Assize between Newcastle 
and Carlisle. That escort consisted of a body of 
men to protect the person of the judge, when ex- 
posed to the attacks of marauders and freebooters, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Bewcastle and 
that desolate part of the county of Northumber- 


land......1 am_to_ask your lordship to accept this 
Jacobus coin.” —Newcastle Evening Paper, Nov. 19, 
1902. 
Querits, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
- order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Watton anp Corton CLus.—Forty years 
ago several questions were asked under this 
heading (see 3" S. i. 273). The then Editor 
himself answered all the questions except 
the first, which was, “ Can any of your readers 
inform me whether this Club is still in 
existence?” Being the happy owner of the 
rare book of the rules, described by the said 
Editor as quite a “gem,” I ask to be allowed 
to repeat the unanswered question. If, as I 
fear, it is a fact that the Club has ceased to 
exist, I should like to be informed when and 
why it did. STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Annig oF THarAvu.—I should be much 
obliged if one of your correspondents could 
tell me whether Aennchen von Tharau was 
a real person, or if there is any legend con- 
nected with her. I know, of course, the 
German ballad to her by Helder, and that he 
took the subject from an older Northern one ; 
also that Longfellow has made a translation 
of it. I should be grateful if your corre- 
spondents could tell me the date when she 
“ flourished ” or of the legend. 

(Miss) Catuertne L. Gress. 


Ruspens Prcrures.—Can any reader kindly 
give information regarding pictures or 
sketches painted by Rubens representing 
Time and Truth? I know of the finished 
picture forming one of the Marie de Médicis 
series, and of two sketches showing different 
treatments of the same subject, all in the 
Louvre at Paris. There may be others, 
perhaps, among the sketches in the Munich 
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Gallery, or in the Hermitage, St. Petersburg, 
or elsewhere. R. M. 


AnTHONY Forman.—I have a sundial in- 
scribed with the name Anthony Forman. Is | 
he known as a maker of sundials; and when 
did he live? I have no means of access to 
Mrs. Gatty’s ‘ Book of Sundials.’ 

Francis R. Rusuton. 

Betchworth. 

[ve find no mention of the name in the 1900 
edition of Mrs. Gatty’s work.] 


TENNYSON AND KiINGsLey.—Perhaps some of 
your correspondents can inform me whether 
the lines in Lord Tennyson’s last poem, 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 
are an allusion, accidental or implied, to the 
refrain in Charles Kingsley’s well - known 
poem of ‘The Three Fishers.’ I presume 
the allusion is obvious, and that in all pro- 
bability Lord Tennyson regarded it as such. 
J. Lurrrect 
(See x. 247.] 


Burke.—Is there evidence that Burke's 
father was ever a Catholic? Is not Mr. Morley 
certainly in error when stating that Burke's 
wife had been a Catholic? Her father was a 
Catholic, her mother a Presbyterian—which 
latter was her religion, just as, Burke's 
father being the Protestant and his mother 
the Catholic, he resulted in a Protestant. 

W. F. P. Srocktey. 

Ottawa. 

[See also ‘ Mixed Marriages,’ 9" S. x. 447.] 


Krierr, Kiev, Kiew.—How ought this word 
to be spelt? Are we right, or the French, or 
the Germans, for all three nations spell it in 
a different way? In England, however, the 
first two forms are used, the first being the 
more frequent. One would think that a refer- 
ence to the Russian spelling should decide 
the matter at once ; but here a difficulty seems 
to present itself. For in Russian the word is 
spelt Kiev+the mute hard sign, which the 
French call -cerre. Of this letter Motté, who 


names it -oh-, says :— 

“The hard semi-vowel (oh or terre) has now no | 
sound whatever, but it serves to give to the con- 
sonant that precedes it a strong and harsh pronun- 
ciation as though this were double. Before oh (or 
terre) a weak consonant has always the sound of its 
corresponding strong, thus v=ph.” 

I avoid giving the Russian characters, as I 
have never seen them printed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
though I should be very pleased to im- 
mortalize myself by being the first to intro- 
duce them there. Then Motté goes on to 
give as an example of his rule Arov+oh= 


(9* S. XI. Jan. 3, 1903. 


Kroff (a roof). If this is correct, then Kieff 
would be the right spelling, and Fuchs, who 
wrote a Russian grammar for French students, 
seems to agree. The real truth appears to be 
that the French, with their quick sense of 
what is elegant, have followed the Latin word 
Kiovia, while we have chosen the uncouth 
but more accurate form Kieff. Gibbon, it 
is to be noted, calls the town Kiow. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Rev. Samuet Fisner.—Information is 
desired concerning the Rev. Samuel Fisher, 
called a minister, I think, of the Baptist 
Church, located in Norwich some time prior 
to 1813— possibly the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. E. D. 

ridgeport, Conn., U.S. 


Arms Wantep. — Whose arms are the 
following, which are engraved on an old 
snuff-box? Ermine, on a cross gules five 
plates (or bezants) ; in dexter chief a canton 
with a badge of a baronet. 

R. Barciay-ALLARDICB. 

Lostwithiel. 


Vittace Lisrary.—I should be glad to 
know what is the strongest suitable cheap 
binding for the above. In having MSS. and 

rinted books with marginal MS. notes 
pound, what are the proper instructions to 
give the binder to prevent clipping margins 
and having the writing on one page impressed 
on the opposite page? 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Heratpic THEIR — I 
should like to ask students of heraldry if the 
origin of heraldic shields has been ascertained. 
There has seemed to me some reason to 
suspect they have been evolved from scenes 
representing ancient methods of worship, espe- 
cially the worship of the sacred tree. For 
example, on one of the Assyrian cylinders we 
see in the centre the conventionalized tree, 
on each side a winged human figure holdin 
up a hand towards the tree in worship, an 
pec the tree the winged disc of deity. We 
have thus a central object, two supporters, 
and a symbol in the position of the crest. 
There are similar designs in the Temple of 
Athene at Priene; in St. Mark’s, Venice ; 
in India, Mexico, and elsewhere. But 


| speak in entire ignorance of heraldry. 


C, CALLAWAY. 
Montpellier Villas, Cheltenham. 


Princess CHARLOTTE —In Mrs Bagot’s 


book of recollections lately published it is 
stated, on the authority of “Mrs. Martin,” 
that when the autopsy was made upon the 
body of the Princess Charlotte (daughter of 
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George IV.), it was found that she “had a 
disease which would have killed her in 
eight years, and there was also something 
else the matter with her.” Could any of 
your readers tell me what these diseases 
were, and if a detailed report of the autopsy 
is available? I have heard of a strange 
story, said to have been sworn to by the 
monthly nurse on her death-bed, as to the 
princess having been poisoned by Queen 
Charlotte. I could obtain and cite further 
particulars if it would interest any one. 
M. L. 

“ INTERVIEW.”—The Corriere della Sera of 
15-16 Nov., 1902, states, on the authority of 
Carlo Paladini, that this word was originated 
by “ McCallough, editor of the Globe Democrat 
of St. Louis.” Date, as usual, absent. Can 
one of your readers supply the particulars, 
and the passage in which the linguistic 
invention was introduced to the a ? 


{Our correspondent has, of course, seen what is 
said in the ‘H.E.D.’ on the various senses of “ in- 
soy lll including the reference to Mr. M‘Cul- 

gh. 


JAPANESE MonkKEYs.— My cousin has a 
parasol stick on which three monkeys are 
carved. One has his paws covering his eyes ; 
those of the second stop his ears ; whilst the 
third places them pany Oe mouth. This has 
been stated to mean that these animals can 
neither see, hear, nor speak evil, and I am told 
that there is a legend about this. For the 
legend, or for a statement where it can be 
found, I shall be much obliged. 

Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Netherton Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 

Lapy Mary Prince.—This lady, a widow’ 
was living or lodging in the Savoy in 1623. 
I should be glad to learn who she was. Was 
she widow of one of the Shropshire Princes ? 

Losuc. 


TintaGeL Cuurcu.—In Cassell’s ‘Gazet- 
teer’ we are told that the church of what is 
now called the parish of Tintagel, from the 
famous castle (the reputed birthplace of the 


flower of kings, who, however, probably really 
was of North Britain), is called St. Sym- | 
phorian’s. Now Symphorian was a legendary 

Gallic saint, supposed to have been martyred | 
under the Emperor Aurelian. But in Crock- | 
ford, as well as in Kelly’s ‘ Directory of | 
Cornwall,’ the patron saint is given as | 
5. Materiana, whoever that lady may have 

been. (In the ‘Clergy List,’ however, the 

name of 8. Symphorian is erroneously spelt | 
Simphorian.) How is this discrepancy to be 
explained? Happening to read Mr. Robert 


Brown’s entertaining recent book, ‘Mr. Glad- 
stone as I knew him, and other Essays,’ I 
noticed, in the third essay, ‘John Leland in 
Cornwall,’ that that famous antiquary says 
that the castle “standith in the Paroche 
of Trevenny, and the Paroch therof is of 
S. Symphorian”; after which Mr. Brown 
goes on to tell us (p. 83) that the parish 
was Bossinney (the original and proper name 
of the parish of Tintagel, as he had said 
before), and the patron saint was 8. Mar- 
teriana. Is this the proper spelling, or that 
in the directories I have quoted? And was 
there ever a church called 8. Symphorian’s 
in the parish ? Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Rookwoop ANpD HIs Ripe.—In the Daily 
Telegraph of 13 November, 1902, mention is 
made of Ambrose Rookwood and his ride 
on the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot. 
Is it known whether Harrison Ainsworth 
took this incident and the name of the 
personage as the basis of his novel of ‘ Rook- 
wood,’ attributing the ride to Dick Turpin, 
and making the performance as on one 
animal instead of several; or is it merely a 
coincidence ? Epwarp LaTHAM. 

61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 

[See also p. 5.] 


“ Moror.”—As the Daily Graphic has asked 
for a good synonym for the above and its 
combinations, I have ventured to suggest 
“whiz-gig,” as being both expressive and 
suitable. I know the name has been applied 
to a toy, but that would not much matter, as 
the latter is little known, if not extinct, and 
there could be no confusion between the two 


things. What do other readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
think of the suggestion ? PEDESTRIAN. 
Oxford. 
SMUGGLING.— 


**Not a rush is Lord Liverpool or his angry 
philippic against Folkstone oneal for—he may go on 
to wah Folkstone blotted from the map of Kent, 
that it was sunk in the sea, or gone to the D—l, 
because a nest of detestable smugglers,” &c. 

From MS. notes by Mr. James Jenkin, a re- 
tired stockbroker, living at Folkestone about 
1821. Is not the above a parallel phrase to 
that used some years ago in regard to Lreland 
R. J. Fynmore. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


INscripTioN AT fol- 
lowing is copied from an oak tablet hanging 
against the north respond of Wintringham 
Church, East Yorkshire :— 

**I John Lister of Lintone in y* county of York 
Esquir sone & heair of St John Lister of Kingston 
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upon Hull Kn was born y* 26 of March 1608 & died 
the 30 of March 1651 & was buried in this church 
of Wintringham. 
Is’t possible did not this star appear 
One of the brightest in our hemisphere 
How comes this quick privation, oh tis gone 
Nor see we save a sable horison 
arn hence we may that none so fixed is 
In this our orb but must glide hence like this 
Such is our state yet ‘tis that happy way 
Translates us hence to heaven fixed stars for aye 
Even such is this blest star now whose fall here 
Returned him glorious to that blessed sphere. 


Can any of your correspondents say by 
whom the above was written? It is thonght 
by some of the villagers to be by Andrew 
Marvell, M.P. for Hull. 


WILLIAM ANDREWs. 
Royal Institution, Hull. 


Replies. 
DESCENDANTS OF ELIZABETHAN 
WORTHIES. 

(9 S. x. 208, 310, 433.) 

WE are told at the last reference that 
William Hawkins, Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford 1751-6, was a descendant of Sir 
John Hawkins (‘D.N.B..’ xxv. 212); and 
statements to the like effect may be found 
in several books ; for instance, in the ‘ His- 
tory of Pembroke College’ (Oxford Hist. 
Soc., 1897), BH The professor was son 
of William Hawkins, the serjeant - at -law, 
about whose father I sent some notes, 
printed at 9S. vi. 188; vii. 154. The matters 
there stated led me to infer tentatively that 
the serjeant’s father was the John Hawkins 
who, when he was admitted to the Inner 
zueye on 18 October, 1672, was described as 
“de Mortlake in comitatu Surrie, generosus.” 
The theory that the serjeant was descended 
from Sir John Hawkins appears to rest upon 
the that John Hawkins, the ser- 
jeant’s father, who settled at Great Milton, 
Oxfordshire, about 1682, was identical with 
John, born 1643, son of John Hawkins (of 
Slapton, Devon), and grandson of Sir Richard 
Hawkins, the voyager, who died in 1622. See 
*The Hawkins’ Voyages’ (Hakluyt Soc., 1878), 
p. |. Can any reader tell us whether there 
is good evidence which either supports or 
refutes this supposition? The following 
matters make me incline to doubt its accu- 


racy :— 

1. William Hawkins, Esq., J.P. for Surrey, 
died 31 January, 1677 (? 1677/8), aged fifty- | 
three, and was buried at Mortlake (Manning | 
and Bray's ‘Surrey,’ iii. 308). He was, pre- 
sumably, the William Hawkins, Esq., of 


1677, was proved 11 February, 1677/8, P.C.C. 
14 Reeve. It appears from the will that the 
testator had property in Westminster, and 
was entitled to the rents of “ houses in ffoxes’ 
ordinary, London.” He appointed, as his sole 
executor, “John Hawkins, my only brother 
John Hawkins his son,” and, as trustees and 
overseers of the will, “ Mr. Simon Smyth, of 
the city of Westminster, merchant, and Mr. 
Richard Hawkins, in the Old Bayley neare 
Ludgate, scryvener.” John Hawkins, the 
executor, was under twenty-eight years of 
age at the date of the will, which provided 
that, until he reached that age, he was to 
have a chamber reserved for him in the tes- 
tator’s house at Mortlake, and also that care 
was to be taken “to purchase a chamber in 
the Temple for him to practise in” The will 
mentions the testator’s wife ; also his “sister 
Bowles,” and Henry, Mary, and Hannah, her 
children by her former husband Henry 
Kem (?) ; and Hester, Mary, Anne, and Susan, 
daughters of the testator’s dead brother John. 

2. The above reference to ‘‘a chamber in 
the Temple” leads me now to suggest that 
John Hawkins, the testator’s nephew and 
executor, may have been the father of William 
Hawkins, the serjeant-at-law. If he was 
the serjeant’s father, it is difficult to see 
how the supposed descent from Sir Richard 
Hawkins can be admitted, because :— 

(a) The serjeant’s father, if he was under 
twenty-eight years of age in October, 1677, 
was born several years Totes than 1643, the 

ear in which John, grandson of Sir Richard 

awkins, is said to have been born. 

(4) Sir Richard Hawkins does not seem to 
have had any son named William (see ‘D.N.B.,’ 
xxv. 223, 225); and, moreover, William 
Hawkins, the above testator, who died in 
1677/8, aged fifty-three, cannot have been 
son of Sir Richard, who died in 1622. 

H. C. 

lt is traditionally believed that Hawkins 
was a Gloucestershire man, whose ships were 
built for the most part in Bristol Channel, and 
that the first orders given to the Spaniards 
were to burn the Forest of Dean, whence 
the oak came. I can find no record of Hawkins 
residing near the Forest of Dean; but‘ Drake’s 
House” at Lydney is shown to this day. We 
find, however, that Hawkinses were the 


owners of very many of the principal estates 
in Gloucestershire in the reign of James I 
GLOSTER. 


William Honywood, of Cheriton, near 
Hythe, Kent, married Frances Raleigh, from 
whom descends the present baronet. There is 


Mortlake, Surrey, whose will, dated 6 October, | a memorial in Cheriton Church to ‘* M™ Eliza- 
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beth Raleigh, grand daughter of the Famed 
S' Walter Raleigh,” Seaaied in the certificate 
that she was buried in woollen, 29 October, 
1716, as being the daughter of Mr. Philipp 
Rawleigh, of Wisteskaee. She would, how- 
ever, I assume, be great-granddaughter. 
R. J. FynMore. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


ArMIGEROUS Famiires (9° S. x. 509). — 
What does H. M. mean? A family which 
has “used the same arms since the time of 
Edward III.” is evidently “armigerous.” It 
is more than that. In any other country in 
the world it would be classed as ‘‘ —, 


MicHaEL Bruce anp Burns (9"§. vii. 466 ; 
viii. 70, 148, 312, 388, 527; ix. 95, 209, 309, 
414, 469, 512 ; x. 69, 130, 449).—The parallelism 
to which aliusion has already been made was 
thus introduced to the notice of his readers 
by Dr. Mackelvie :— 


“Before advancing any claims in behalf of Bruce 
to these pieces [several of the disputed ones, 
including ‘ Levina’}, we beg to advert to internal 
evidence which seems to favour Logan. The only 
piece in his collection bearing any resemblance to 
the historical ballad in which Bruce is known to 
have excelled, is ‘A Tale,’ beginning, ‘ Where 
Pastoral Tweed renowned in Song,’ one stanza of 
which is as follows :— 

The picture of her mother’s youth 
Now sainted in the sky, 

She was the angel of his age 
And apple of his eye. 

In the episode of ‘ Levina’ in Bruce's ‘ Lochleven’ 
these lines occur :— 

The perfect picture of her mother’s youth, 
His age’s hope, the apple of his eye.” 
Dr. Mackelvie continues :— 

“These are not accidental coincidences of thought: 
They are either the production of the same mind; 
or borrowed by one writer from another. Our firm 
conviction is that both are the composition of 
Michael Bruce. The first draught of ‘ Lochleven’ 
is now before us, containing the germ of the 
episode claimed for Logan, and the only difference 
between it and the one in the printed edition is, 
that in the former Bruce makes his hero a giant, in 
the latter a hunter, and expands the episode to a 
length disproportioned to the poem.” 

Dr. Mackelvie adds :— 

“If, because the printed version is somewhat 
different from the original draught, it is inferred 
that Logan altered it, then it must be inferred that 
he altered the whole poem; for it happens that 
there is as great a difference in the whole, as in 
this particular part. Many verses are omitted 
which are, and many verses are added which are 
not, in the first sketch. The writer has transposed 
the whole.” —Par. 87. 

Taken along with the internal evidence 
already presented to readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 


the above statements in regard to the known 
transposing of the whole piece are most 
important. The admitted expansion of the 
episode of ‘ Levina’ must not be overlooked. 
Dr. Baird states in the most emphatic 
manner that nearly 200 lines of it are 
entirely Logan’s. Nor can it be doubted that 
Mackelvie would have utilized these lines as 
convincing proof of the correctness of his 
case on behalf of Bruce, had they, as they 
now stand, or even the slightest resemblance 
to them, been in his so-called “first sketch.” 
For he has printed part of the germ of the 
episode taken from Bruce’s MS. But although 
many of his statements are too indefinite to 
be of much value, one cannot imagine that 
he would have neglected to take advantage, 
and make the utmost use, of a point so 
important as this. Writing of the two 
versions of ‘ Levina,’ he says :— 

“We shall place the opening stanzas of both 
in juxtaposition. The printed version begins as 
follows :— 

Low by the lake, as yet without a name.” 
Then follow eleven lines, the last being the 
all-important one, 

The perfect picture of her mother’s youth. 

Dr. Mackelvie also placed before his readers 
the opening fourteen lines of the “first 
draught.” Of these lines, all except the first, 
which is identical with that given above, 
bear but slight resemblance to those in the 

m as originally published. The last two 
ines are those which refer to Levina :— 

His daughter fair Levina, often there 

Tended the flow’rs—herself a sweeter flow’r. 

Dr. Mackelvie, having on the preceding 
page to that on which the above quotations 
occur expressed his “firm conviction” that 
‘A Tale’ and ‘ Levina’ were Bruce’s, seriously 
invalidates his conviction by printing this 
portion of ‘ Levina’ as it appears in the two 
versions. Had the lines upon which his 
conviction was based been before him in 
the “first sketch,” it cannot be conceived 
that Dr. Mackelvie would have failed to 
print them also, so that he might clinch 
this part of his argument by pointing to 
them in print as conclusive proof that the 
“draught,” the extended poem, and ‘A Tale’ 
were all by Bruce. He did not, however, 
put them in print. I am, therefore, clearly 
entitled to conclude that he failed to do so 
because they were not in the MS. before him. 
As already stated, their absence seriously 
invalidates Dr. Mackelvie’s “firm conviction,” 
but at the same time it materially strengthens 
the “internal evidence which seems to favour 
Logan ” (Mackelvie, par. 87). In fact, it is 
entirely in his favour ! 
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There is, therefore, abundant evidence, 
external and internal, to prove that, although 
Bruce prepared a considerable part of the 
entire piece ‘ Lochleven, it is to Logan that 
the credit belongs of having rearranged its 
component parts, and particularly of having 
extended ‘ Levina.’ The evidence upon which 
this conclusion rests may be thussummarized : 
(1) Bruce’s state of health unfitted him for 
working daily at this composition. Five 
months, therefore, was too short a space of 
time in which, according to his own account 
of its progress (although this need not be 
taken as being literally accurate), the poem, 
as we have it, could oes been written by 
him. (2) The facts related by Dr. Mackelvie, 
that many parts of the original were omitted, 
that additions were made, and that the 
whole piece had been rearranged, point to 
the necessity of more time having been 
required for its production, granting, for the 
sake of argument, that Bruce was the author 
of the whole. (3) But positive evidence in 
favour of Logan is to be found (a) in Dr. 
Baird’s emphatic statement, already quoted, 
that nearly 200 lines of ‘ Levina’ are Logan’s 
(he, like Mackelvie, had Bruce’s MS. before 
him); (4) when it is seen that one of these 
200 lines is that to which Dr. Mackelvie drew 
attention, perfect picture,” &c.; and 
(c) when it is further seen that this line is 
wanting from Dr. Mackelvie’s so-called “ first 
draught” of ‘Levina” (4) The many 
parallelisms, &c., form another link in the 
chain of evidence which goes to prove that it 
was Logan who wrote the greater part of 
this episode. A. M. McDona.p. 


Rovusriiac’s Bust or (9 x. 408, 471, 
492).—I think your correspondent Mr. 
Gerorce G. Napter will find that this marble 
bust was bought by Lord Rosebery at the 
Peel sale a few years ago. It may interest 
him to know that the original clay model, 
made by the sculptor’s hands for this marble 
bust, is still in existence. The clay was fired, 
and is now good terra-cotta. It was for some 
time in the collection of Samuel Rogers, and 
was bought at his sale by my father, John 
Murray, and passed into my possession at his 
death in 1892. It was exhibited at the Pope 
Commemoration in 1888, and a photogravure 
reproduction is given of it in the frontispiece 
of vol. v. (Life) of Elwin and Courthope’s 
‘Pope.’ It also forms an illustration to a 
paper in the Magazine of Art by Mr. Austin 

obson, entitled ‘ Little Roubillac,’ published 
some few years ago (I cannot, at this moment, 
ascertain the exact date), in which Mr. 
Dobson says :— 
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“lt bears every evidence of that strong marking 
of the facial muscles, especially about the mouth, 
which Reynolds had observed to be characteristic 
of deformed persons. The sculptor himself, in an 
anecdote preserved by Malone, went further still. 
He found in the contracted appearance of the skin 
between the eyebrows onal permanent of that 
‘aching head’ to which the poet so frequently 
refers. The bust, which is without the wig and 
shows the natural hair, is one of Roubillac’s most 
successful efforts. It, of course, fails to reproduce 
the magic of the wonderful eye; but is full of 
courage, keenness and alert intelligence.” 
A. H. Hattam Murray. 


A later reference to the ownership of this 
will be found in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ vol. xlvi. p. 124, col. 2. R. B. 

Upton. 


Esquires (9 §. x. 148, 314).—I find in 
1623 this same question put to a corre- 
spondent, “Whether a rister be an 
Esquier or no, titular.” The correspondent 
answers that he thinks “Court men” are 
usually written esquires, but whether of 
right knows not. I doubt if the barristers 
had any real right to rank as esquires. 

Losuc. 


Str THomas Browne (9 S. x. 427).—Mr. 
Wilkin, the editor of ‘The Works of Sir 
Thomas Browne’ (1846), failed to find the 
entry of the marriage in the parish registers 
of Burlingham St. Peter, where the Mile- 
hams resided (vol. i. p. lxi, note 6). 

G. F. R. B. 

The contemptuous manner in which Sir 
Thomas Browne, M.D., had spoken of the 
fair sex—for he had expressed the wish that 
“we might procreate like trees, without con 
junction,” and had described man as the 
whole world, but woman as only the rib, or 
crooked part of man—exposed him to some 
raillery at the time of his marriage. 

It is stated in that dainty edition of 
*Religio Medici’ recently published by 
Messrs. Gay & Bird that 
** Dr. Browne settled down as a general practitioner 
at Shepden Hall, near Halifax, about 1633, but was 
prevailed upon to remove to Norwich in the early 
part of 1637. Four years after the doctor had 
settled in the city of churches he married Miss 
Dorothy Mileham, by whom he had twelve chil- 
dren.” 

The union was happy. 
Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Tue Broocn or Lorn x. 268, 357).— 
See in notes to canto ii. of ‘The Lord of 
the Isles’ the very interesting Note v., “ The 
Brooch of Lorn.” 

F. E. R. 

Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 
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THe Gotpen Horn (9 §. x. 405).—In 
‘Plin. Sec. Opera,’ Regent’s edition, lib. ix. 
20, this name is more manifest than 
in Master Doctor Holland's translation : 
“Hujus aspectu repente territi, semper 
adversum Byzantii promontorium ex ea 
causi appellatum Aurei cornus, precipiti 
petunt agmine.” H. J. Mou e. 

Dorchester. 


“ Krr-Cat” Portraits (9 S. x. 188, 231, 
316, 435, 471).—The Kit-Cat portraits referred 
to by Mr. Pace are still in the possession of 
the Baker family, and now ornament their 
drawing-room at Bayfordbury, not Herting- 
fordbbary. MATILDA PoLLArD. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


I believe that the Rev. D. Kitcat, of Weston- 
Birt Rectory, Tetbury, Gloucestershire, claims 
to be a descendant of the original Kitcat, and I 
well remember his telling with glee a story of 
the mystification of a Bristol stationer, from 
whom he was ordering some cardboard or 
canvas “‘ Kit-cat size,” when directed to send 
it to“ Mr. Kiteat,” and how he kept repeating, 
“Yes; but that is the size of the canvas, 
now I want your name,” believing all the 
while that he was the subject of a hoax. 
There are at least four Kitcats in the ‘ Clerical 
Directory.’ Is there any family of this name 
in England other than that of the Kitcat 
Club founder ? Ww. S—s. 


Latin Conversation 8. x. 407, 452).— 
At the latter reference a correspondent 
mentions several Latin papers. Being 
interested in the subject, I wrote my book- 
seller, who informed me that the Phenix is 
not known at Red Lion House; and Post 
Prandium is discontinued. The failure of 
these two papers published in England would 
imply that they received little support from 
English scholars. Perhaps there are others 
more favoured in circulation. If so, I should 
be grateful if some correspondent would 
kindly bring them to my notice. I should 
also like to know whether I can obtain copies 
of the American journals through any Lon- 
don publisher. I have seen Vor Urbis. 

TueEo. ErHevsert 

Bulbourne, Tring. 


Misquotations (9 x. 428).—To what 


extent are misquotations allowable! ‘Tis a 
fearsome question, i’ faith. The misquotation 
(ennuendo, without exculpatory parenthesis), 
is it not aye high treason, a misdemeanour 

unishable by the aristarchs? But, with a 
racketed caveat, may not the quoter treat 
his hapless authority as his own sweet will 
dictates? May he not orthographize, | 


bowdlerize, hyperbatize, and mangle to his 
heart’s content? On his own head be it; 
suum cuique; “tu l’as voulu, George Dan- 
din.” (Dandin flourishes amazingly in un- 
parenthesized tutoiement.) And even if a 
mutely recumbent attitude on the part of 
tergiversative “ Brer Rabbit” appears metony- 
mically preferable to any vulpine posture, may 
not themisquoter beallowed cntncheestioally to 
‘** pursue the even” tenor of his way, regard- 
less alike of the lugubrious Gray and of the 
dark sayings of Uncle Remus? "Tis a free 
country ; and philippics about the verification 
of quotations fall on deaf ears. 
J. Dormer. 


I think that C. C. B. is hardly fair to Byron. 
He is as much spoilt by misquotation as any 
poet. I might point to many passages in his 
works which could not be altered without 
injury being done to him. I will point to 
one—the thirty-four lines in ‘The Giaour’ 
beginning, “ As rising on its purple wing.” 
No doubt he sometimes writes very carelessly. 
But so does Shelley. So does Shakspeare. 

E. YARDLEY. 


EvizaBETHAN Poem: AuTHOR WANTED (9% 
8. x. 489).—The quotation is copied, with 
scrupulous exactness, from the back of leaf 
53 of “The Popish Kingdome or reigne of 
Antichrist written in Latin Verse by Thomas 
Naogeorgus and Englyshed By Barnabe 
Googe,” printed in 1570. 

Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


Tue Weicu House 8. x. 427).— 
The Steelyard in Upper Thames Street, so 
named probably from the balance or beam of 
steel employed there in weighing the mer- 
chandise imported by the German fraternity 
of Easterling appears to have 
been the most important “weigh house” in 
the City ; but upon the expulsion of these 
monopolists by Queen Elizabeth, owing to 
representations of the Company of Merchant 
their hall was used as a depot 
for the navy, and the supervision and weigh- 
ing of important merchandise were trans- 
ferred to the Mayor and Corporation. Conse- 
quently the “ King’s Beam,” as it was called, 
was removed first to Cornhill, where there was 
already a “ beam” supervised by the Grocers’ 
Company, and afterwards to Weighhouse 
Yard in Love Lane, Little Eastcheap, where, 
before the Great Fire, stood the church of 
St. Andrew Hubbert. Here, in a large room 
over the Weighhouse, a congregation of 
Independents had their “commodious meeting 
house” in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. From this conventicle the later 
meeting house called the “King’s Weigh- 
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house Chapel,” on Fish Street Hill, not far 
from the old Weighhouse, took its name. 
But the ground on which it stood was 
required by the Metropolitan and District 
Railway Companies for the completion of the 
Inner Circle Railway, and was sold for 
37,000/. ; so that the site of the chapel is now 
oceupied by the Monument Station booking- 
office, the station itself standing upon the 
site of the Weighhouse. In April, 1888, the 
Duke of Westminster offered a site in Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square, a street which was 
then being almost entirely rebuilt, at a 
eppercorn rent, for ninety-nine years’ lease. 
The freehold of this site was valued at 
25,000/., and this is briefly the story of the 
King’s Weighhouse Chapel in Mayfair, con- 
cerning which, however, nothing will be 
found in Clinch’s ‘ History’ of that fashion- 
able locality. Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., was 
the architect. J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 
161, Hammersmith Road. 


Pausantas (9 x. 386).—Pausanias was 
one of Philip's bodyguard, and a favourite of 
the king. A sieal attempted to oust him 
from Philip’s good graces ; he assailed his 
rival in a peculiarly opprobrious manner ; 
the rival complained to Attalus; Attalus 
bitterly insulted Pausanias ; the latter com- 
plained of the outrage to Philip ; but Philip 
spared Attalus ; hence Pausanias, in anger, 
took Philip’s life. Pausanias tried to fly, 
but was killed by some officers of the king's 
guard. These events are related by Plutarch 
and Justin ; but neither mentions Attalus as 
the murderer. H. A. Strong 

University College, Liverpool. 


Mr. Hess had better refer to Diodorus 
Siculus (xvi. 93). He will then see why it is 
impossible (Eph. v. 12) to speak in detail 
on the point in ‘N. & Q.’ Grote’s language 
is, no doubt, intentionally obscure. 

W. T. Lyxy. 

Blackheath. 


[Answers also from C. C. B. and F. A., the latter 
quoting the passage from Diodorus in detail. ] 


MONARCH IN A WHEELBARROW (9" S. x. 467). 
—The monarch Mr. H. Barren is in 
search of is, no doubt, Peter the Great. On 
p. xi of a life of John Evelyn, Esq., prefixed 
to an edition of his ‘ Diary’ published by 
Alex. Murray & Son, 1871, we are told :— 

“* When the Czar of Muscovy came to England in 
1698, he was desirous of having the use of Sayes 
Court, as being near the King’s Dockyard at Dept- 
ford, where that monarch proposed instructing 
himself in the art of shipbuilding. During his 
stay he did so much damage, that Mr. Evelyn had 
an allowance of 150/. forit. He particularly regrets 


the mischief done to his famous holly hedge, which 


might have been thought beyond the reach of 
damage.” 

A foot-note adds: “It is said that one of 
Czar Peter’s favourite recreations was to 
demolish the hedges by riding through them 
in a wheelbarrow.” JoHNSON Balny. 

Ryton Rectory. 


One of Peter the Great’s recreations 
during his tenancy of Sayes Court was to be 
driven through the holly hedges in a wheel- 
barrow. See John Evelyn’s ‘Diary and 
Correspondence,’ edited by Bray, 1850. 

F. JARRATT. 

Latin Quotation S. x. 488).— 

Leva in parte mamille 
Nil salit Arcadico iuveni, 
is from Juvenal, Sat. vii. 159,160. “Of course 
the master is blamed because the scholar has 
no wits,” cor being the seat of the intellect 
(cf. ex-cors). H. A. SrRone. 

University College, Liverpool. 

From Juvenal, Sat. vii. 159. “Sed” should 
be quod, and *‘ Arcadico” should be Arcadico 
cuuent. Water W. SKEAT. 


InpEX : How not To MaKE (9 x. 425).— 
Bulstrode Whitelocke’s ‘Memorials,’ folio, 
1682, has a most promising and unusually 
large index of more than forty-two columns, 
but every user of it knows by sad experience 
that the figures are often | 


Purcett Famity (9% S. x. 386).—The fol- 
lowing description of the arms painted on 
the Purcell tablet is from Neale’s ‘ West- 
minster Abbey,’ vol. ii. p. 218 :— 

“‘ Barry wavy of Six or and Vert, on a Bend Sab. 
three Boars’ Heads, couped, of the First, Purcell : 
Imp. Gu. on a Bend betw. two Escallops Arg. a 
Cornish Chough Prop. betw. two Cinquefoils of the 


Field. 
G. F. R. B. 


BrRaNSTILL CasTLe (9 S. x. 149, 191, 231). 
—From vol. vi. of ‘The Beauties of England 
and Wales’ (London, Vernor & Hood, Long- 
man & Co., 1805), p. 597, I cull the following : 


“Near Eastnor, on the South-East, is Castle 
Ditch, the seat of Charles Cocks, Baron Somers of 
Evesham, whose grandfather married Mary, sister 
and co-heiress of the great Lord Somers, the illus- 
trious promoter of the Revolution of 1688......Be 
tween one and two miles from Castle Ditch, in a 
glen of the Malvern Hills, stood Bransill Castle, now 
wholly demolished, but originally of a square form, 
with a round tower at each angle, and a double 
moat surrounding it. From the appearance of the 
site, it must have been exceedingly strong. The 
| surrounding scenery is very picturesque and beau- 
tiful.” 


Virtue’s ‘Gazetteer of England and Wales,’ 


1868, under the heading of Eastnor, states :— 
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“There are some ancient earthworks, supposed to 
be of Roman origin; and to the E. of the village 
are the ruins of an ancient castle surrounded by a 
moat.” 

It cannot be doubted that the ruins alluded 
to are Bransill Castle, and it is somewhat in- 
congruous to find such a diversity of opinions 
as to the existence or non-existence of these 
ruins. Mr. E. C. Cousens states that nothing 
of the castle remains; Virtue’s ‘Gazetteer’ 
says that near the east of Eastnor are the 
ruins of an ancient castle ; URLLAD informs 
us that Lady Harcourt made a sketch from 
nature of part of the ruins in 1869; the said 
ruins, according to the ‘ Beauties of England 
and Wales,’ 1805, being “ wholly demolished ” 
at that remote period. 

Bransill appears on Pigott’s ‘ Directory 
Map of Herefordshire’ for 1830, and also on 
the map of Herefordshire which accompanies 
the ‘ Beauties of England and Wales.’ 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Hanover Street, Bradford. 


Eparcuy” (9 §. x. 407).—The reading | 


in the 1638 edition of Herbert’s ‘ Travels ’— 
the second edition—is rather different from 
that of 1677, quoted at the above reference: 
“Curroon rejoyces in this sun-shine of happi- 
nesse, and accepts his motion: but after 
three moneths commorance in that country, 
weary of idlenesse, he projects the recovery 
of his old Eparchy of Brampore” (p. 93, 
ll. 20-22). No doubt the word is in the first 
edition, 1634. S L. Perry. 


Mournine Sunpay (9" S. ix. 366, 390, 497 ; 
x. 72, 155, 297).—The custom referred to was 
prevalent in Worcestershire some years ago, 
and I remember about 1870 seeing male 
mourners of the better working class attend 
church on the Sunday after the funeral wear- 
ing the heavy crape hatbands, two or three 
feet long, then in vogue. It reappeared in my 
own experience so recently as August last in 
Derbyshire. This was to me a novelty, inas- 
much as after arranging the details of a 
funeral, when the coffin was to be carried on 
a bier by hand from the house to the church, | 
one of the bearers asked me if the family 
would like the six men who were to act in 
that capacity to attend the church on the 
following Sunday. W. R. QuaRRELL. 


Mr. Frep. G. AcKERLEY suggests that 
Mourning Sunday comes from the days 
when mourners attended a mass for the dead 
after a burial. But (a) Catholics do that 
still, and yet in some parts they have Mourn- 
ing Sunday ; (4) they never can have done it 
on Sunday. Any “ordo,” or priest’s daily 
diocesan guide to services, will show the days 


when masses for the dead may not be cele- 
brated—Sunday, I believe, being always one. 
Perhaps there is no other explanation than 
the desire to show, in family union, respect 
to the dead. 

Since writing the above I see in the 
American Ecclesiastical Review for November, 
on ‘Requiem Masses : Complete Legislation 
regarding Masses for the Dead,’ at p. 492, 
that the mass for the dead—other than the 
funeral mass—is prohibited on all Sundays 
within the octaves of Christmas, Epiphany, 
Easter, Pentecost, and Corpus Christi, on 
Ash Wednesday, and during Holy Week, on 
vigils of Christmas and Pentecost, &c. 

W. F. P. S. 


Ottawa. 


“The habit of sitting during the Psalm’ 
is, | fancy, a Catholic survival. It is cus- 
tomary, apud nos, to sit during the recitation, 
or chanting, of the Psalms in the Divine 
Office. Mourners, however, would attend 
|mass for the dead before or at a funeral, as 
well as after the same. GrorGE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


“ TRANSCENDANT ” (9*" x. 428).—The Latin 
suffix -ent is assuredly the more usual for this 
adjective, anchored as it is in most minds to 
philosophic transcendentalism. But the occa- 
sional appearance of the French suffix -ant 
is to be expected, presumably when some 
vague idea exists of divorcing the word from 
any esoteric meaning. This, however, affords 
small justification for the use of “ transcend- 
ant,’ which, by analogy with “descendant,” 
would rather be a substantival form if 
employed at all. 

he conflict between these two suffixes is 
an interesting chapter in the history of Eng- 
lish. In some cases either termination is 
admissible ; in others each form has become 
more or less specialized ; and in others one 
form has either died or has not existed at all. 
Much, too, as a consistent orthography is to 
be desired, it remains impossible. Fon, putting 
aside those words in which -ant and -ent 
represent correct Latinity, a certain number 
of common terms remain whose suffixes are 
merely due to the Gallic crucible through 
which they have passed. It is now too late 
to think of re-Latinizing them, and we must 
remain content with the inconformability 
of “tenant” with “continent” and “ per- 
tinent,” of “servant” with “subservient,” of 
“remnant” with “permanent,” of “ assist- 
ant” with “ persistent.” On the other hand, 
it seems still possible to oust the incorrect 
“exhalent,” together with some of the French 
suflixes (e.g., in “‘dependant”). The reten- 
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tion of -ant for the substantival form only is, may have marked the origin of the custom 


of course, not feasible, for no one would | 
submit to such a solecism as “agant” for 
“agent.” J. Dormer. 


Attas Wantep (9 S. x. 489).—Corvitri 
should evidently be Cervetri, ¢.e., Ceere Vetus, 
“ Old Cere,” in the Campagna, not far from 
Rome. It is marked on most large maps of 
Italy : e.g. (1) in Stanford's ‘ Complete Atlas,’ 
1872 ; (2) Philip’s ‘Imperial Library Atlas,’ 
1873; (3) Blackie’s ‘Comprehensive Atlas,’ 
1883 ; (4) Johnston’s ‘Royal Atlas,’ 1892. I 
cannot find Racova on any of my maps, but 
it is on the river Birlad, near Vaslui ; in fact 
the oldest Moldavian chronicle (Gregory 
Urechi’s, written about 1625, published 1852) | 
actually calls Stephen's victory over the! 
Turks “Izbanda lui Stefan Voda la Podul 
inalt la Vaslui,” the battle of Vaslui. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Cervetri(misprinted Corvitri in the query) 
is the ancient city Agylla, known later as! 
Cere. All three names for it appear on the | 
map ‘Environs of Rome’ in the ‘Ancient | 
Atlas,’ edited by Smith and Grove. 

C. Warp. 


B. R. Haypon (9 8. x. 207, 249, 317).—I} 
can remember seeing the large picture by this 
artist of Curtius leaping into the gulf at the 
Forum of Rome, at the Pantheon in Oxford | 
Street, when I was a boy, circa 1844. About! 
that time, or a little before that date, it was 
engraved in the Illustrated London News, 
and fault found in an accompanying descrip- 
tion with the mode in which the horse was 
drawn. Punch had alsoa caricature engraving, 
representing a gaspipe traversing the gulf, 
and some amusing descriptive lines. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


FRANKLINIANA (9% S. x. 329).—‘*To have 
axes to grind” is from B. Franklin’s ‘ Poor 
Richard's Almanac.’ Unfortunately am 
unable to give either date or page. 

Curupert E. A. Ciayton. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


“THe” as Part or Titre (9 S. ix. 428; 
x. 13, 338, 415).—How many hypotheses might 
be adduced to account for this omission ! 
Three have occurred to me. First, indexing 
and advertising (trade announcements, cata- 
logues, &c.). I have seen hymns indexed 
under “The,” where all hymns in the book 
beginning with “The” were indexed in 


order ; but this is, of course, an exception. 
The usual and much better plan is ‘ Pilgrim’s | 
Secondly, | 


This | 


Progress (The),’ by John Bunyan. 
titles taken direct from the Latin. 


of omitting “ The,” which, if it be in every 
case an error, is a very widely spread one, 
and has been committed by nearly all—if not 
by all—our best authors. Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia’ 
is correct. ‘The Pharsalia,’ by Lucan, is 
also correct. Is ‘Pharsalia, by Lucan, 
wrong? Thirdly, oral custom. Have you 
read Haggard’s ‘She’? Have you seen 
Smith’s ‘Empty Phial’? where the full title 
should read ‘The Empty Phial,’ by John 
Smith. Have you seen Smith’s ‘The Empty 
Phial’? This does not sound nearly so well, 
and I will venture to say that not five per 
cent. of the best scholars in Britain would 
speak in sucha manner. THomas AULD. 


The vile practice of dropping the article 
before the title ‘ Rev.” ought to be stigma- 
tized under this head. Cc.C 


“Wartn” (9 S. x. 409, 476).—The notes at 
the latter reference appear beside the point 
by reason of the date (1767) of the word in 

uestion. Centuries before that time the 
O.E. worp had apparently ceased to survive, 
except in the place-name suffix -worth, in the 
sense of manor or estate. Neither Stratmann 
nor Halliwell records the word. Warop or 
wearp is out of court, as there is no sugges- 
tion of “ water” in the quotation ; but I may 
remind Mr. Appy that warth occurs in York- 
shire in a place-name familiar to him, Wath- 
upon-Dearne, where Wath or Warth=ford 
(Halliwell). Probably the Editorial sugges- 
tion on p. 409 cannot be improved on. 


This term is applied to low-lying lands by 
the Severn shore, in Monmouthshire. I have 
seen it in old deeds of conveyance of portions 
of the flat pasture lands on the coast between 
Cardiff and Newport. Here it has become 


corrupted to “wharf,” and so has given rise 


to folk-tales about the supposed remains of 
wharves testifying to the former commercial 


| importance of now depopulated parishes, such 


as Marshfield and St. Bride’s. I have often 
wondered if the word is akin to the Cornish 
wartha, low, frequently found in place-names 
in Cornwall. It is not Welsh of the ordinary 
type. Joun Hopson MatrHews. 
own Hall, Cardiff. 


Kipuine’s ‘Crry or Dreaprut 
(9 §S. ix. 289)—According to ‘A Kipling 
Primer,’ by Frederic Lawrence Knowles, 
1900, ‘ The City of Dreadful Night, and other 
Sketches,’ appeared at Allahabad in 1890, 
and was suppressed. “Of this book an edi- 
tion of three thousand copies, printed for 
Wheeler & Co., was cancelled. Of the edition 
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three copies only were preserved.” ‘The City 
of Dreadful Night, and other Places,’ ap- 
peared at Allahabad in 1891, grey paper 
covers, No. 14 of Wheeler’s “ Indian Railway 
Library” (“Suppressed by me,” Rudyard 
Kipling). Note that in the title “ Places ” is 
substituted for “ Sketches.” 

The first English edition appeared in 1891, 
Allahabad and London (see the ‘ Primer,’ 
pp. 202, 203). It was printed at the Aberdeen 
University Press. According to the title- 
page the publishers were A. H. Wheeler & 
Co., Allahabad, and Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co., London. The pictorial cover has the 
following: “ Price one shilling. The City of 
Dreadful Night. A. H. Wheeler & (Co.’s 
Indian Railway Library. No. XIV. By 
Rudyard Kipling. One Rupee. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Company,” &c. 
In a recent book catalogue the price quoted 
was 12s. 6d. 

In ‘ From Sea to Sea, and other Sketches,’ 
London, 1900, vol. ii. p. 201, the heading is 
“City of Dreadful Night, Jan.—Feb., 1888.” 

The English editions of the six books 
‘Soldiers Three,’ ‘The Story of the Gadsbys,’ 
‘In Black and White,’ &c., have similar 
pictorial covers. Each one is such and such 
a number of “ A. H. Wheeler & Co.’s Indian 
Railway Library.” ‘Soldiers Three,’ being 
No. 1, is dated 1890. The other five are not 
dated. I quote the date of the ‘Soldiers 
Three’ from my copy, which is of the third 
English edition. The ‘Primer’ gives 1888 as 
the date of the Indian edition. The first 
English edition of ‘The City of Dreadful 
Night,’ &c., was issued with an inserted slip 
saying that the title had been previously 
used for a volume of poems by the late James 
Thomson, and that the publishers of the 
poems had given permission for its use as 
the title of Mr. Kipling’s book. 

Rogert Prerpornt. 


LUPO-MANNARO” (9 ix. 329, 476; x. 
34, 215).—In addition to the references already 
cited the following may be of interest :— 

1. Burton, of ‘Melancholy’ fame, treats 
wate y characteristically, the case of 
Nebuchadnezzar being even adduced. 

2. A considerable body of werewolf litera- 
ture is noted in Wilson’s edition of Dunlop’s 
‘Prose Fiction,’ together with a naive Sla. 


vonic recipe. If you desire to become a 


loup-garou, turn a somersault over the smooth- 
surfaced stump of a tree, after having fixed 
a knife therein with incantations. To recover 
your humanity, reverse the somersault and 
the operation is complete, unless the knife 
has been in the meantime extracted, for then 


your lupine existence becomes permanent. 
Few would take the risk ! 

3. In the Wide World Magazine for May, 
1900, pp. 172-6, there is a narrative of the 
proceedings of a “inan-leopard,” occurring in 
1886 near Mombasa. 

4. Finally, the goblinic barghest— 

Ein schwarzer Hund, die Ziihne bloss, 
Mit Feueraugen tellergross ! 
—recently conspicuous in Sir A. Conan 
Doyle’s * Hound of the Baskervilles,’ claims 
a place in this mental chamber of horrors. 
J. Dormer. 

Virgil speaks of a magician transforming 
himself into a wolf ; and Dryden has trans- 
lated the lines thus :— 

Smeared with these powerful juices on the plain, 

He howls a wolf among the hungry train. 

We meet with werewolves in Petronius 
Arbiter. Pliny says that certain Arcadians 
were changed into wolves by swimming across 
alake. Inthe ‘Mort d’Arthur’ a knight of 
the round table is changed by a witch into 
a wolf. In Marie’s ‘Lay of Bisclaveret’ a 
knight is doomed to become a wolf for three 
days in the week. When his clothes are 
stolen he has to undergo the transformation 
permanently. In Medea’s cauldron are the 
entrails of a werewolf :— 

Inque virum soliti vultus mutare ferinos 

Ambigui prosecta lupi. 

In Marryat’s ‘Phantom Ship’ is a story 
concerning a wolf which is changed to a 
human being. A hunter in the Harz Moun- 
tains marries a wolf, which has assumed the 
shape of a woman. He kills her on detecting 
her in the act of devouring the flesh of his 
dead child ; whereupon her body, which was 
that of a comely young woman, changes into 
its original form of a white wolf. There is a 
most beautiful story in Fouqué’s ‘ Magic 
Ring’ of the daughter of a wizard who was 
changed to a white she wolf. 


E. YARDLEY. 


Penpucum: Cariyne x. 427).—See 
Halliwell - Phillipps’s ‘Archaic Dict.,’ where 
the compiler gives “ penguin ” as the meaning 
of both these words, and advances Skelton’s 
name for them. W. E. L. 


As the great auk, or gare-fowl, was for- 
merly called a penguin, the name “ carlyng” 
has some appearance of being a diminutive 
of “gare,” applicable to the little auk, or 
rotche (cf. “gorlin” = a —- The 
stupidity of both the auk and the Antarctic 
penguin, however, being notorious, the con- 
temptuous use of the word “ carline,” an old 
woman, seems equally probable (cf. “ Johnny,” 
the sailor’s name for a penguin). “It griev'd 
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me......By Carlings and Gorlings To be sae 
sair opprest” (Ramsay, 1721). J. Dormer. 


Capaver (9 ix. 188, 490).—The follow- 
ng will show that the ridiculous derivation 
of cadaver was invented at least four cen- 
turies before Coke :— 

** But he constantly obtrudes upon us his gram- 
matical acquirements, and they are often very 
erroneous and veryabsurd. Thus, in treating of the 
various forms of vanity in one of the earlier chapters 
of the third book ‘ De Naturis Rerum,’ he goes out 
of his way to inform us that the word cadaver con- 
sists of three syllables, representing three distinct 
words, which also have their meaning collectively ; 
thus, ca must be taken as representing caro, da as 
data, and ver as vermibus."—Thomas Wright, pp. 
xii, xiii of the preface to his edition of Alexander 
Neckam’s ‘De Naturis Rerum’ and ‘ De Laudibus 
Divine Sapientiz’ (Rolls Series, 1863). 

Readers of this volume will look in vain for 
the “third book ” of the ‘De Naturis Rerum,’ 
as only two are given, the last three being 
omitted as virtually forming a distinct work. 
This point is not mentioned in the article 
on Neckam in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Epwarp BENSsLy. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


CAaREWE (9 S. ix. 428, 490; x. 92, 
214, 314, 373, 453).— Had Cor. PripEaux 
glanced first at the sketch pedigree he cites 
(Ancestor, part ii. p. 98) and observed the 
yart of Hamlet left out, and then at Mr. 
Round’s exordium, he might have concluded 
with me that his author was following in the 
wake of Sir Bernard Burke as to the Geral- 
dines (‘ Vicissitudes of Families,’ ed. 1859). | 
Wondering how a frequenter of the Record 
Office could digest such pabulum, I had, on a 
closer reading, changed my view before the 
appearance of Cor. Pripgavx’s reply, which | 
requires enlargement. Mr. Round, by omit 
ting the cardinal name (of William Fitz- | 
Gerald’s son) Odo (derived, I imagine, from 
the founder of the family), is conceding the 
false claim to seniority of the Duke of ime 
ster’s Geraldines. H. H. Drake. 


Wiscellancons. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. | 
Vol. VI., being Vol. XXX. of the Complete Work. 
(A. & C. Black and the 7'imes.) 

WirtH so much dispatch do volumes of ‘ The Ency- 

clopedia Britannica’ succeed each other, that while 

striving to the utmost to do justice to one of the 
most important intellectual labours of the day we 
find ourselves, in our own despite, falling into 
arrears. Vols. xxx. and xxxi. of the entire work 

(vi. and vii. of the additional portion) demand our 

immediate attention. We now deal only with the 

earlier volume (K—Mor), which begins with a pre- 


Conditions of Literary Production.’ This admirably 
and characteristically lucid paper gives some start- 


ling but, in a way, satisfactory statistics. When 

once he takes hold on any one of the many publics 

into which the book- (or play-) loving publicis divided, 

the producer finds an immense fortune awaiting him. 

*Charley’s Aunt’ has thus made “ more money than 

is represented by the united fortunes of Scott, 

Thackeray, and Dickens.”’ How this computation is 

arrived at we know not, but we have sufficient light 

on the subject to be indisposed to doubt. Beginning 

with | July, 1842, when the copyright Act for books 

came into operation, and when Macaulay said, in a 

famous speech, that none of us would lay down a 
five-pound note for a whole province in the heart of 

the Australian continent, the writer shows the 
influence of the growth of population and the spread 

of education. As regards the former alone, the 
white population has in the United States in- 
creased in the sixty years between 1842 and 1902 
from fourteen millions to sixty-seven millions. What 
is said about the general growth of private libraries 
in recent years is borne out by our own observation. 

In this respect Scotland, it is curious to find, lags 
behind. ‘“* England,” says Mr. Birrell, “is now full 
of good editions of good books, and the demand for 
them increases.” Kafiristan, meaning literally the 
land of the infidel, is described, virtually for the 
first time in an encyclopedia, knowledge concerning 
it dating from 1885-6, when Sir W. Lockhart ex- 
amined the passes of the Hindu Kush. It isdealt with 
bv Sir George Scott Robertson, a competent autho- 
rity on the subject. Kashmir is not only the home 
for romance, but is also, says Sir T. H. Holdich, 
“a land of grim, gray catastrophe and horror.” 
‘ Military Kites’ are discussed by Major Baden F. 8. 
Baden-Powell, a late president of the Aeronautical 
Society. The article has striking illustrations. 
Klondike is, of course, new, and is as yet imper- 
fectly surveyed ; and much is, naturally, added to 
our knowledge of Korea. Much space is accorded 
Mr. J. W. Headlam for his life of Louis Kossuth. 
A portrait accompanies the life of Paul Kruger. 
Prince Kropotkin is responsible for the account of 
Kuen-Lun. Lives of Charles Samuel Keene, artist, 
and of Kyésai Sho-fu, the Japanese painter and cari- 
eaturist, have both full-page illustrations. L opens 
with an essay by two authors on ‘ Labour Legisla- 
tion,’ which is outside our province, and occupies 
many pages. Under ‘ Lace’ the manner in which 
technical knowledge has increased of late, especially 
in the competition of machinery with hand labour, 
is fully exhibited. Lagos, erected in 1886 into a 


| separate colony, is dealt with by the Governor, Sir 


William Macgregor. After ‘ Landlord and Tenant’ 
and ‘ Land Registration,’ in regard to both of which 
great changes have been made, we come to the 
general heading * Law,’ which, so far as England is 
concerned, is in the hands of Lord Davey. It is, 
naturallv, one of the half-dozen most important 
articles in the volume, and constitutes an unsur- 
passable summary of the effects produced by 
recent enactments. Under ‘Lead Poisoning’ 
will be found some saddening assertions and 
statistics. M. Legouvé, the dramatist, is still 
alive, having almost attained the great age of 
ninety-six. His birth is assigned to 5 February, 
1807; we supposed it to be the 4th. A repro- 
duction of ‘L’Amende Honorable’ of Alphonse 
Legros accompanies the life of that artist. It 
is, of course, a coincidence that Leighton and 


fatory essay by Mr. Augustine Birrell on ‘ Modern | Millais, so closely associated in life and in death, 
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have their biographies in the same volume. Leigh- 
ton’s ‘Procession of Cimabue’s Madonna’ and 
*‘Cymon and Iphigenia’ are given with his life by 
the late Cosmo Monkhouse. ‘Christ in the House 
of His Parents’ supplies a specimen of Millais, whose 
life is from the same source. ‘Libraries’ are dis- 
cussed by Mr. H. R. Tedder, a recognized autho- 
rity. Most interesting particulars concerning public 
libraries are advanced. The Hon. D. Herbert Put- 
nam gives full information concerning the libraries 
of the United States. A well-illustrated account 
of ‘ Lifeboats’ is by Mr. Charles Dibdin, and one 
of ‘ Lighthouses,’ which is very instructive, is by the 
builder of the new Eddystone lighthouse. * Light’ 
itself is treated by Dr. C. G. Knoll. Prof. Dewar 
naturally supplies the account of * Liquid Gases,’ on 
which subject he is the greatest authority. This 
isan article of deepest interest and is fully illus- 
trated. ‘ Local Government,’ which also is outside 
our ken, is dealt with by Mr. Macmorran. Prof. 
Case writes on * Logic,’ and Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
has an all-important share in the account of * Lon- 
don.’ Major Barlow writes on ‘ Machine Guns,’ and 
the Rev. JamesSibree upon * Madagascar,’ the latter, 
a difficult subject, being judiciously treated. 
Maskelyne is part author of the portion of the work 
dealing with * Magic,’ by which, of course, is meant 
illusion. *‘ Magnetism,’ by Dr. Bidwell, also an article 
of the utmost importance, describes the experi- 
mental work which has been carried out since the 


labours, of which they form an important and, in 
fact, essential portion. To earnest students the 
value of the introductions is well known. Such 
are aware that they are an absolutely priceless 
zuide to the times of Henry IL., Richard 1., John, 
L, and Edward Il. Libraries in which the 
Rolls Series are comprised are, however, fewer than 
might have been hoped, considering the conditions 
of their issue, and there are very many workers in 
remote districts to whom access to them is denied. 
These remarks may seem to be advanced as a plea 
for a publication that stands in need of no advocacy 
or defence. Sooner or later, when the complete 
works of Dr. Stubbs are published, these must neces- 
sarily have been included among them, and when the 
consent of the Controller of the Stationery Office to 
their collection and reissue had once been obtained, 
the sooner they were given to the world the greater 
the boon. The works are not reprinted in their 
entirety. The preliminary portions are epitomized 
by Mr. Hassall, and a few hiatuses, presumably 
pardonable, are found in the course or at the end of 


Mr. | 


appearance of the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclo- | 


pedia.’ With it must be compared * Terrestrial 
Magnetism,’ two subjects which demand very special 
knowledge in the critic. ‘ Malaria’ has at the pre- 
sent moment profound interest, on account of the 
investigations into the mosquito parasitic theory. 
The rules to be observed by dwellers in India or in 
the tropics generally are extremely important. No 
European house should less than half a mile 
from a native Ma > * Malay Archipelago,’ ‘ Malay 
Peninsula,’ and *‘ Malay States’ (federated) are a 
leash of articles all of extra importance. ‘ Mam- 
malia’ comes next, and contains, among other illus- 
trations, the superb coloured design ot the Okapi. 


Very great additions to previous knowledge are | 


chronicled. Mr. Lyddeker, F.R.S., is responsible 

for the account. Jacob Maris’s life is accompanied 

by a reproduction of *A Village Scene.’ ‘ Marriage 
ws’ have seen a great change since 1883. These 
are described by Mr. Barclay for Europe, and Mr. 

Wilcox for America. ‘ Martial Law’ is in the 

hands of the Deputy-J udge-Advocate-General, Sir 

John Scott. The sad life of Maupassant is told, 

and a startling opinion is expressed upon his work. 

* Measuring Instruments’ is quite a new subject. 

‘Medicine ’ is in the hands of Dr. Clifford Allbutt. 

Many will turn to the exposition of the Monroe 

doctrine given by Prof. Woolsey. Pictorial illustra- 

tions to Claude Monet and Albert Moore attract 
attention in an admirable volume. 

Historical Introductions to the Rolls Series. By 
Wm. Stubbs, D.D. Edited by Arthur Hassall, 
M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

THE introductions contributed by the late Bishop 

of Oxford to the Rolls Series constitute some of the 

most valuable of his historical work. It may not, 
of course, be said that they are buried in the series 
in which they appear. It is, however, at least certain 
that they have with the majority of scholars to be 
looked for or come upon there, and have not hitherto 

counted with the author’s recognized historical 


each introduction, the effect being to compress into 
a volume of five to six hundred pages all that is 
indispensable to the historian. Very few and—so 
far as we can judge, since we have not compared 
the text with that of the original series—unim- 
portant are the omissions, detracting no wise from 
the delight and advantage of the reader. Eleven 
essays are there in all, dealing virtually with six or, 
it may be said, seven works. These are ‘The 
Memorials of St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’; ‘ The Historical Works of Ralph de Diceto, 
Dean of London’; Benedict of Peterborough’s 
‘Chronicle of the Reigns of Henry Ll. and 
Richard L.,’ vols. i. and ii. ; ‘ The Chronicle of Roger 
of Hoveden,’ vols. ii., iii., iv.; ‘Chronicles and 
Memorials of the Reign of Richard L.,’ vols. i. and 
ii.; and Walter of Coventry's ‘ Historical Collec- 
tions and Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I. 
and LIL.,’ vols. i. and ii. 

lt is obviously impossible to deal in extenso with 
what, after all, is not a new work. It may perhaps 
be said that the preface to ‘The Chronicle of the 
Reigns of Henry LI. and Richard L,’ known com- 
monly under the name of Benedict of Peterborough, 
is the n for which the student will be most 
grateful. In the previous articles on Ralph de 
Diceto we have deeply interesting comment on the 
importance of the position of the Deen of St. Paul's, 
St. Paul’s itself being at the head of the secular 
clergy of Southern England, a great educational 
centre, and the mother church of one hundred and 
twenty churches. Very interesting is the account 
of the quasi-collegiate establishment of the cathe- 
dral and of the hospitality of its residents, by whom 
illustrious strangers were entertained at great cost. 
In the later chronicle we have more of those brilliant 
characterizations which are a special feature in 
Dr. Stubbs’s work. What is said concerning the 
character of the Angevin kings—two only of whom, 
Edward I. and Henry VL., “the noblest and the 
unhappiest of the race,” are exempt from the cen- 
sure—is absolutely stirring: *‘ All the Plantagenet 
kings were high-hearted men, rather rebellious 
against circumstances than subservient to them. 
But the long pageant shows us uniformly, under so 
great a variety of individual character, such signs 
of great gifts and opportunities thrown away, such 
unscrupulousness in action, such uncontrolled pas- 
sion, such vast energy and strength wasted on 
unworthy aims, such constant failure and final 
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disappointment, in spite of constant successes and 
brilliant achievements, as remind us of the conduct 
and luck of those unhappy spirits who, throughout 
the Middle Ages, were continually spending super- 
human strength in building in a night inaccessible 
bridges and uninhabitable castles, or purchasing 
with untold treasures souls that might have been 
had for nothing.” Little in Clarendon or Gibbon 
is better than the account of Henry II. It is un- 
fortunately forbidden us to quote further, but our 
readers will be wise to turn again to these passages, 
pp. 92-3. The controversion, p. 168, of the views 
of Sir F. Palgrave should be restudied, as should the 
expression, p. 181, concerning the effect of the Norman 
Conquest in introducing England into the family of 
European nations. Very striking is the picture, 
p. 316, of the first Richard, and the comparison 
which follows between i 
admirable.. In the account of the historical collec- 
tions of Walter of Coventry the character supplied 
of King John cannot fail to arrest attention. It is 
the best account we possess of that vilest of Angevin 
kings. and disposes summarily and finally of the 
heresies that have been heard concerning that 
monarch’s reputed statesmanship. Few contri- 
butions to historical knowledge are more important 
or more welcome than this volume, which fills up 
what is virtually a gap in our knowledge. 

A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Peerage and Baronetage, the Privy Council, 
Knightage, and Companionage. By Sir Bernard 
Burke, C.B. Edited by Ashworth P. Burke. 
(Harrison & Sons.) 

Amone the works of reference for the year 1903 

the place of honour is once more assigned to Burke’s 

* Peerage,’ a book the authority of which is some- 

times challenged without being much disparaged, 

and the popularity and utility of which remain 
virtually unassailed. The present is announced as 
the sixty-fifth edition. As will readily be believed, 
the bestowal of honours in a year so crowded with 
events of historic dignity Aad | importance as that 
just past involves numerous changes in the annals 
of titled families. Rewards for distinguished service 
in connexion with the victories both of war and 
peace have been liberally accorded, and the volume 
which chronicles these will have signal and enduring 
interest. We mark personally in the list of those 
who have died during the year many close and 
constant friends, including one or two such as 

Sir George F. Duckett, whose title is extinct. 

Such consolation as can be reaped is found in the 

fact that the list of new-created honours is almost 

equally full. “Burke” complains that the succession 
to baronetcies is often a matter of much difficulty 
to determine, and suggests, in order to purge the 
order of the usurpers of styles and titles for which 
there is no warrant, an official roll of baronets, to 
contain the names of those who have proved their 
right to the satisfaction of the law officers of the 

Crown and, in complex cases, before a judge of the 

High Court. The foundation of two new orders— 

the Order of Merit and the Imperial Service Order, 

the latter open to both sexes—is reported. In 
the lists that are given almost every phase of 
public life and every kind of success which the 
country delights to honour are, as the editor 
asserts, represented. Once more Mr. Ashworth 


Burke counts among those who have assisted him 
Garter, Ulster, Lyon, and all the officers of the 
Heralds’ College, London. 


In addition to other 


Richard and Saladin is | 


| 


claims, then, which genealogists and antiquaries are 
used to recognize, the work has all the sanction 
which authority can confer. As to the changes 
which have been wrought in cases such as that of 
the earldom of Perth and Melfort—the former of 
which passes to Viscount Strathallan, while the 
latter becomes extinct or dormant—the reader 
must be referred to the book itself. So far as we 
are aware, no other country possesses a guide at 
once so full, so picturesque, and so trustworthy as 
this to its aristocracy and ennobled classes. The 
miscellaneous information for which we have been 
accustomed to look at the close of the volume is 
to be found in its place. For over two generations 
the conduct of “Burke” has been in admirably 
competent hands. 


The Englishwoman’s Year-Book and Directory, 1902. 
Edited by Emily Janes. (A. & C. Black.) 
Tue editor of ‘The Englishwoman’s Year-Book’ 
claims that the work, which now appears for the 
twenty-third year and the fifth year of the new 
issue, covers ground occupied by no other book. 
She has been assisted in different sections by many 
recognized female authorities, and the compilation 
gives the best idea obtainable of women’s work and 
interests. It supplies much curious information 
which may be looked for in vain elsewhere. 


Tut Library Journal, which is issued by the 
American Library Association, contains information 
of practical utility to every one occupied in pro- 
viding England with public book-rooms; and the 
Publishers Weekly, which is the American book- 
trade journal, may be consulted for information 
relating to the literature now appearing in the 
United States. 


Botices to Corresyondents. 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, nye | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

H. (“* Poem by Swinburne”).—‘The Triumph of 
Time, ‘Poems and Ballads,’ stanzas xli.-xliii. 
pp. 52-3. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘“* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE 


ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


Last Week's ATHENA:UM contains Articles on 

PAPERS by MR. CHESTERTON. 

HERK BRENTANO on RIGHT and WRONG. 

A NEW EDITION of the BORDER MINSTRELSY. 

SIDELIGHTS on the GEORGIAN PERIOD. 

SHAKSPEARE and VOLTAIRE 

NEW NOVELS :—Christian’s Wife; Mile. Fourchette; Hernando ; 
The Rack of this Tough World; The Weird o It; Sacrilege Farm ; 
The Ceachman with Yellow Lace; The Needle’s Eye; Folly's 
Quest ; Rolling-Filax. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS. 

EDUCATION in the UNITED STATES. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Christmas, its Origin and Associations; 
Nelson and his Captains ; Aspirations; How to choose a Husband ; 
Peerages and other Annuals; The Hampstead Keats ; In Praise of 
the Dog 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The GOWRIE MYSTERY; COSMO II). of TUSCANY in ENGLAND; 
The BOOK SALES of 1902; The ‘ HEROICA ’ of PHILOSTRATUS. 

ALSO 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Books on Birds; 
Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Frans Hals; Pamvous Homes of Great Britain; Mr 
Nicholson's Portraits; The Ancestor; Art and Artists; Uld Silver 
at the Fime-Art Society's; Mr. Bauer's Drawings and Paintings 
Siena Cathedral ; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :— Broadwood Concert; Mr. Clege’s Organ Recital; Pianoforte 
Music ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA : —The Comédie Franyaise and the 
Bethlehem ; ‘The Christian King’; ‘Sue’ 


Societies; Meetings Next Week; 


The ATHENAUM for December 13 contains Articles on 
The NEW AMERICA 
The BIBLE and MODERN CRITICISM. 
The ELDORADO of the ANCIBNT: 
The COLL ECTED WORKS of HAZLITT 
NEW VBLS:—The Two Vanrevels ; 
The House Op 
b 


The Housewives of Edenrise ; 
site; The King's Agent, Silk and Steel ; Godtrey | 
arten, Schoolboy ; La statue Ensevelie 

LITERATU 

REPRIN 

SHORT STORIES 

UUK LIBRARY TABLE ;—On the Veldt in the Seventies; Affairs of 
West Africa, The Hattle with the Slum ; A Komance of the Nursery; | 
New Zealand Official Year-Book ; Thackerayana , England, India, | 
Afghanistan, Modern Warfare; M Keinach on the Dreyfus 

List of NEW 

VETERUM MONU MENTA VIRORUM, SIR HUDSON LOWE; TO 
BOAST ; SALES. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Mathematical Literature, Mr. H. Stopes ; Societies, Meet- | 
ings Next Week ; Gessip. 

PINE ARTS :—The Holy Land; 
Pollen ; Sales ; 


Comédie Italienne 


The Van Eycks; John Hungerford | MU sic. 
MUSIC :—Strauss’s Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHEN.2&UM for December 20 contains Articles on 


A MEMOIR of EDWARD BOWEN. 

MR. LEE'S BIOGRAPHY of QUEEN VICTORIA 

IN PURSUIT of the “MAD” MULLAH 

MR. NEWBOLT'S and MR. HOLMES’'S POEMS 

MESSRS. PUTNAM’S POE and WHITMAN. 

NEW NOVELS:—Jan van Elselo; When Spurs were Gold, 
Wooing of Wistaria; Captain Macklin; 
Chaucer's Maytime ; The Course of Justice. 

MEDLEVAL LITERATURE. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

MK. CONRAD'S SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Dethi, Past and Present; Dove Dale Re- 
visited ; Aspects of the Jewish Question ; Reprints; Etiquette for 
Every Day 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

FATHER CHRISTMAS in FAMINE STREET 
KESTELL’S ‘THROUGH SHOT and FLAME’; The GUWKIE 
MYSTERY, LIONEL JOHNSON'’S POEMS; BERACHYAH the 
FABULIST; BRITISH BRANCH of the INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIBTY of FRANCISCAN STUDIES ; SALES 

ALso— 


The 
Tracked Down, In 


Prof. WITHERS ; 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :— Major Austin in Equatorial Africa; Anthropelogical 
Notes; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossi 

FINE ARTS ;—Contributions to the History of Art in Recent Perio- 

icals ; Sales, Gossip. 

MUSIC ;: — Paderewski Orchestral Concert; Herr Kreisler's Violin 
Recital , Kecital by Messrs. Ysaye and Busoni and Madame Cleaver ; 
Recent Publications ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—' The Mouse’; ‘Othello’; The Westminster Play ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for December 6 contains Articles on 


SIR LESLIE STEPHEN'S STUDIES in Jaoenarny 
M LANG on the GOWRIE MYSTEK 
The REAL MUROUCCO in FICTION 
STATE EXPERIMENTS in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 
NEW NOVELS:—Moth and Rust; The Manor Farm; A Lady's 
Honour; Love and Louisa; Mother Earth; The Marriage of 
Laurentia. 
TRAVEL 
BUER BUOKS on the WAR. 
OUK IBKAKY TABLE Years with Remount Commissions, 
e Gospel of Work ; The Disentanglers; Kook-Prices Current ; 
Musings without Method; Mr. Samuel Smith's Autobiography ; 
House Mottoes and Inscriptions 
LIST of NEW BOOKS 
BRANCH - BREAKING and the PRIEST 
CYCLE and BRITAIN; The AUTHOR of ‘The HOLY GRAIL 
‘A VOCABULARY of the ITALIAN WORKS of DANTE 
THREE DATES in ‘MORTE AKTHUKE’- SALES . 


of NEMI; The SIGURD 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Dr Collie on Mountain Cones Modern Spiritualism 
Secieties ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossi 

FINE ARTS :—Koslin and Lundberg ; 


Direr; The Society of Anti- 
= The Ghent Altarpiece ; 


Exploration in Tarsus; Sales; 


Saturday Popular Con- 
cert; Miss Marie Brema’s Vocal Kecital; Gossip, Performances 
Next Week. 

RAMA ;—* The Unforeseen ' 


sip 
Kruse's Beethoven Concert ; 


; Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents, 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER 
Blackwood’s... eco om ee eve 13 0 Macmillan'’s... ove 7 6 
Century . ese ose ene 10 6 Monthly Review one eco 
Contemporary Review. ove 16 0 National Review ooo 1 0 
Cornhill .. ove ooo eso 7 6 Nineteenth Century .. eee ooo 
Knglish liiustrated ose one eve on 5 O Pall Mall on one 86 
Review ... ooo ove 16 0 Revue des Deux Mondes ... 38 0 
Harpers . ove eve ove 9 Seribner’s one ues wo © 
Longman’ ass 5 O Temple Bar 7 6 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 
7 6] Quarterly coe ese ove eco o © 


Edinburgh 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received foi « less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last nani subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
W. H S MIT H & SB O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, Published Offered 


t at 

CHAMBERS'S | of POPULAR and anes. Vol. for 1899.. OD 
Vol, for 1901 eve coo ese ose wow 8 6 E 
QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1898, to April, 1899 » 
—- May to October, 1899 26 
November, 1900, to April, 1901 26 
26 


May to October, 1901.. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of 1 of Terms, &e., sent free upon appiication to 186, STRAND, LUNDON. 


Printei by JOHN FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Kream’'s Lane. B.C.; and Published by 
Jou . FRANOIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, Janwory 5, 1908. 
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